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CHAPXi^  I. 

A  SUEVST  OP  TUS  PRObLSM 

Berkeley  has  long  laeeii  known  as  an  educational  center, 
not  only  because  of  the  presence  of  the  btate  University,  but 
also  because  of  the  superior  type  of  work  done  in  the  public 
•Ittnentary  and  secondary  schools*   The  secondary  education 
offered  has  in  the  main  aimed  to  prepare  students  for  entrance 
into  any  of  the  departments  of  the  university*   This  is  com* 
mendable  in  itself,  and  in  the  splendid  ranking  of  the  i^erkeley 
students  in  university  work  and  in  their  later  life  achievements 
there  Is  Just  cause  for  oiTio  pride* 

However,  in  -^^erkeley,  as  in  all  communities,  there  are  many 
who  have  not  been  able  to  attend  the  secondary  school,  and  meuiy 
who  have  been  unable  to  obtain  there  the  particular  occupational 
training  they  needed.   In  most  communities  usually  but  a  Yery 
small  percentage  are  fortunate  in  having  full  opportunities  for 
educational  advancenient,  cutid  we  nay  justly  accord  to  that  larger 
percentage  who  have  gone  out  into  the  productive  fields  with 
limited  training  the  right  to  public  assistance  in  their  par- 
ticular occupational,  as  well  as  civic  and  social,  needs* 


It  is  true  that  Berkeley  is  known  ae  a  home  and  sohool 
center,  yet  oo Incident  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
olty  in  general  there  has  b««a  the  development  of  the  indus- 
trial and  oommeroial  intereete  similar  to  that  in  other  oities 
of  the  same  size.  The  growth  of  ooamerce  and  industry  has  been 
so  rapid  that  Berkeley  has  not  fully  realized  the  extent  and 
the  resulting  responsihilitles.   The  splendid  location  on  the 
l>ay,  affording  warehouse  and  factory  sites,  the  cheap  and  easy 
access  to  other  business  centers,  and  the  fact  that  two  trans- 
continental railroads  pass  thru  the  city,  are  hut  some  of  the 
factors  which  have  made  possible  the  splendid  growth  of  the  city, 

Saoh  of  the  major  groups  of  occupations  is  practically 
normally  represented  here.  These  different  occupations  have 
sailed  in  the  varied  types  of  persons  engaged  in  each.  Among 
the  various  workers  we  will  find  many  native  bom  and  many 
foreign  bom  who  have  failed  to  receive  a  common  graimnar 
sohool  education;  and  among  the  foreigners  there  are  many  who 
srs  Illiterate  in  their  own  language,  as  well  as  unfamiliar 
with  the  use  of  the  English  language,  and  unfamiliar  with  our 
national  customs  and  ideals. 

There  has  been  a  general  awakening  thruout  our  whole 
country  to  the  view  that  public  education  should  aim  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  classes  of  persons  and  not  be  restricted  to 
a  favored  few.   We  have  an  appalling  amount  of  illiteracy  in 
our  country  among  our  native  born  as  well  as  among  the  foreign 
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born.  We  have  and  probably  always  Bhall  have  a  stream  of  immi- 
grants, for  whose  assiffiilatioii  we  mast  prepare.   Labor  situa- 
tions threaten  the  safety  of  our  land.  These,  with  many  un- 
favorable social  conditions  among  our  people,  are  some  of  the 
problems  whioh  we  as  a  nation  must  ftxoe   and  solve  in  accordance 
with  the  ideals  of  our  country. 

Each  local  unit  must  study  carefully  its  particular  prob- 
lems, and  then  strive  to  meet  the  issues  squarely  and  effect- 
ively, for  industrial  and  social  efficiency,  whether  for  the 
nation,  the  state  or  the  city,  is  dependent  upon  the  adequacy 
of  the  provisions  made  for  universal  education. 

The  problem  before  Berkeley  is  to  analyze  the  needs  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  review  the  present  methods  of  meeting 
these  needs,  and  then  to  formulate  plans  whioh  will  receive 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  civic  interests  and  thereby 
assist  in  serving  the  needs  of  the  entire  ooirmunity.   It  is 
not  necessary  to  revolutionize  the  entire  school  system,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  augment  the  extent  of  the  fields  covered 
by  public  instruction,  and  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  sys- 
tem to  all  ages  and  all  classes  who  will  profit  by  this  public 
service. 

One  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  maching  the  youths 
above  compulsory  school  age  end  also  adults  and  serving  them 
in  their  major  interests  is  thru  an  adequate  evening  school 
program.   The  public  school  buildings  and  the  school  equipment 


oan  easily  serve  a  large  numlser  outside  of  the  regular  sohool 
hours  at  very  little  additional  expense.   In  faot.  economy  in 
the  use  of  all  sohool  plants  requires  longer  days,  more  days 
of  use,  end  the  serving  of  a  larger  number. 

Already  Berkeley  is  serving  ahout  four  hundred  persons  in 
public  evening  schools,  but  about  the  same  number  of  Berkeley 
residents  are  availing  themselves  of  the  courses  offered  in 
the  Oakland  evening  schools,  principally  at  the  Oakland  Tech- 
nical Evening  High  Sohool,  a  fact  which  shows  that  Berkeley 
has  not  been  able  to  meet  their  particular  needs.  However, 
the  board  of  education  is  planning  to  extend  the  use  of  the 
school  plant,  and  the  carrying  of  the  recent  bond  issue  hae 
assured  the  establishment  of  a  new  modem  high  school  build- 
ing with  gererous  equipment,  as  well  as  various  building  im- 
provements thruout  the  city. 

In  view  of  the  proposed  improvements  in  the  school  plants 
and  the  increased  facilities  to  insure  a  more  comprehensive 
educational  system,  a  study  of  the  evening  school  opportunities 
for  Berkeley  is  timely.   It  is  hoped  that  the  material  presented 
in  this  study  will  be  of  some  value  in  leading  to  a  more  ex- 
tended consideration  of  the  Berkeley  problem. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study: 

1.  To  give  in  detail  the  social  and  economic  facts  con- 
cerning Berkeley  and  a  comparison  between  Berkeley  and  other 
cities  of  the  same  class. 


2.   To  rafvlefw  the  present   faollities  for  eupplementary 

•duoation,  on  an  evening  soliool  basis. 

5,   To  Biake  suggestions  for  the  further  development  of 

evening  schools  in  Berkeley. 

(1) 
The  term  "evening  sohool"  is  considered  to  mean  school 

work  given  to  persons  at  hours  other  than  those  of  actual 
employment .  A  class  does  not  need  to  be  held  after  sunset 
or  after  six  P.  M.  in  order  to  be  an  evening  school  class. 
For  instance,  the  housewife  or  the  servant  girl  finds  she 
can  spare  time  between  three  and  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon to  attend  a  class  in  dressmaking,  dietetics,  or  mil- 
linery; the  Saturday  afternoon  holiday  gives  opportunities 
for  class  attendance  to  many  industrial,  office,  and  store 
workers;  or  again,  a  dull  season  period  or  inclement  weather 
may  allow  some  trade  group  to  attend  a  short  unit  course 
during  morning  or  afternoon  hours.   "Evening  school"  may 
be  contrasted  with  "day  school",  which  is  intended  primarily 
for  children  of  school  age  and  which  holds  regular  sessions 
for  the  sane  during  morning  and  afternoon  hours. 


(1-)  From  interpretation  made  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education. 


OHAPTEB  II. 
FACTS  ABOUT  BERKKLEY 

The  settlement  of  Berkeley  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
eelection  of  the  State  Dniverslty  site  in  1868.   The  olty 
was  named  in  honor  of  the  noted  scholar  and  philosopher. 
Dr.  George  Berkeley,  dean  of  Derry  and  lord  bishop  of  Cloyne. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  from  the  union  of  San  Pablo 
and  Berkeley,  two  straggling  villages  In  1878,  forty  years 
ago,  to  the  estimated  size  of  69,000  in  1918,  is  shown  in 
Table  I. 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  a  clear  idea  of  the  location 
of  Berkeley  as  a  sooial  and  eoonomio  oenter  among  the  cities 
of  California,  we  will  make  use  of  data  obtained  from  the 
1910  Census  Report,  the  most  complete  reference  to  date. 
The  cities  from  2F,O00  to  100,000  inhabitants,  with  which 
Berkeley  is  grouped  in  the  Census  Report,  are:  Pasadena, 
Sacramento,  San  Diego,  and  San  Jose.   The  three  cities  in 
California  with  over  100,000  population  are:  Oakland,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.   Regardless  of  the  lapse  of 
eight  years  since  the  Census  Report  was  made,  we  v/ill 
assume  that  the  percentages  hold  fairly  close  for  present 
day  conditions  in  these  California  cities. 


GBOWTH. 

Coniparir.g  the  number  and  per  oent  of  increase  of  the 
populations  of  Berkeley,  Oakland  and  San  Francisoo  from 
1890  to  1910,  shown  in  Table  II,  it  is  seen  that  Berkeley's 
growth  during  the  last  two  decades  has  far  surpassed  that 
of  the  other  two  cities.   In  fact,  Berkeley  is  among  the 
few  most  rapidly  growing  American  cities.   For  the  decade 
ending  in  1900,  the  per  oent  of  increase  for  Berkeley  was 
IF 9  against  37, F  for  Oakland,  and  14.6  for  San  Francisco. 
In  1910  the  increase  in  population  for  Berkeley  was  206 
per  oent,  against  124.3  per  cent  for  Oakland,  and  21,6 
per  cent  for  San  Francisco.   The  estimated  population  of 
69,000  for  1918  gives  an  increase  of  72, F  per  cent  over 
the  census  number  for  1910.   The  increase  from  13,214  in 
1900  to  almost  three  times  that  number,  40,434,  in  1910, 
and  the  continued  increase,  means  that  since  1900  the 
number  of  persons  v/ho  have  come  to  settle  in  Berkeley  has 
averaged  2,600  per  year.   This  shows  that  fundamentally  there 
must  be  a  sound  economic  condition  in  the  city  to  warrant  the 
growth.   A  city  cannot  grow  alone  on  mild  weather,  flowers 
and  books. 

Berkeley's  geographical  location  has  afforded  it  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  in  Industrial  and  commercial  lines.   In 
Alameda  County,  adjoining  Oakland,  the  county  seat,  Berkeley 
has  a  splendid  location  on  the  east  shore  of  San  Francisoo 
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Bay.   Two  traneoontinental  railroads,  the  Southern  Paoiflo 
and  the  Santa  F6  systerns,  pass  thru  the  oity.   Electrlo 
street  oar  lines  give  efficient  connection  with  Oakland 
at  low  rate;  a  oombination  of  elootrio  lines  and  ferry 
service  afford  good  connections  v/ith  San  Francisco,  about 
ten  miles  southwest. 

OCOUPATIOHAL  STATUS. 

Several  tables  follow,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
occupational  status  in  Berkeley. 

Table  III,  showing  the  per  cent  engaged  in  the  various 
occupations  in  Berkeley,  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento, 
and  Oakland  in  1910,  gives  a  fair  basis  for  the  comparison 
of  the  activities  of  the  community.   For  convenience  an  aver- 
age has  been  struck  for  the  per  cent  employed  in  the  other 
four  citiee. 

In  trade,  domestic  and  personal  service,  public  service, 
extraction  of  minerals,  and  agriculture,  Berkeley  shows  prac- 
tically the  same  percentage  as  do  the  other  citiee.   For  the 
per  cent  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 
Berkeley  is  five  points  lower  than  the  average  per  cent  for 
the  other  cities,  and  four  points  lower  in  transportation. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  professional  services  Berkeley  has  rel- 
atively six  per  cent  more  engaged  than  there  are  on  the  aver- 
age in  the  other  cities,  and  in  clerical  occupations  four  per 
odnt  more. 


A  further  analyeie  of  the  oooupatlbne  will  help  to  show 
these  slight  variations  more  ol early. 

Table  IV  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  Berkeley  men 
and  v^^omen  engaged  in  the  various  oooupations.   In  order  to 
have  eome  basis  for  comparisons.  Table  V  has  been  oonetruoted 
This  table  gives  approximate  per  oents  of  the  men  end  women 
engaged  in  the  more  largely  represented  oooupational  groups, 
and  helps  to  show  whioh  sex  has  the  greater  variation  as 
noted  from  Table  III.   Oakland  and  Los  Angeles  were  ohosen 
for  this  comparison  because  the  former  differed  most  with 
Berkeley,  and  the  latter  approximated  Berkeley  in  the  per- 
centage distribution  in  each  of  the  oooupational  groups. 

Of  women  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits,  both  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles  have  relatively 
about  twice  as  many  engaged  as  Berkeley,  while  in  this 
same  group  there  is  but  a  very  slight  difference  in  the 
per  cent  of  men  employed.   The  variation  in  numbers  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  rests,  then, 
with  the  few  number  of  v;omen  employed. 

In  the  professions  there  are  both  more  men  and  more 
women  engaged  than  in  the  other  two  cities.   This  fact  is 
doubtless  due  in  large  part  to  the  University  influence  in 
the  city.   The  order  of  rank  of  the  different  professions 
for  both  men  and  v/omen  will  be  listed  later. 

The  women  in  clerical  occupations  in  Berkeley  number 
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19  per  oent,  in  Los  Angeles,  IF  per  cent,  and  in  Oakland  18 
per  cent.   There  are  3  per  cent  more  men  in  Berkeley  in  cler- 
ical occupations  than  in  either  of  the  other  tv;o  cities. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  many  of  those  among  the  Berkeley 
number  are  employed  in  San  Francisco  or  Oakland. 

The  fewer  men  employed  in  transportation  brings  dovm  the 
total  percentage  of  those  in  this  line. 

In  all  tlie  other  major  groups  of  occupations  there  is 
close  correlation  between  the  relative  numbers  engaged. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  table  it  is  v/ell  to  sum- 
marize the  distribution  of  those  engaged  in  the  major  groups, 
of  those  employed  in  Berkeley^  including  men  and  women: 
27  per  cent  are  engaged  in  mfg.  and  mechan.  pursuits 
18   "   "    '■     "    "  trade 
IF  M     n  professional  service 

14  "   "    "     "    "  domestic  and  personal  service 
12   "    •'    rt     "    n  Clerical  occupations 
6   "    »♦     "     ft     «  transportation 
1   "   "    •»     "ft  putiio  service 
1   "    "    •'     "    "  agriculture 
1   "   "    "     f.    "  extraction  of  minerals 
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The  ranking  of  the  men  in  the  larger  occupational 
groups  Is : 

32  per  cent  in  mfg.  and  meohan.  pursuits 

22   "    "  "  trade 

12   "   "  "  professional  service 

10  "    "  "   clerical 

10  "   "  "  transportation 

9   "   "  "   domestic  and  personal  service 
The  following  is  the  ranking  of  the  women: 

35  per  cent  domestic  and  personal  service 

26   "   "  professional  service 

19   "   "  clerical 

11  "   "  mfg,  and  mech.  pursuits 
7   "    "  trade 

1   "    "   transportation 

Table  VI  gives  an  analysis  of  the  occupational  groups, 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  workers  under  each  major 
heading.   The  different  groups  of  fifteen  or  more  workers 
have  been  arranged  in  order  of  size.   v:ith  the  development 
of  different  industrial  plants  since  1900,  it  is  expected 
that  this  distribution  has  changed. 

In  the  largest  major  occupational  group,  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  almost  half  of  the  men  are  employed 
in  the  building  trades.   Carpenters  head  the  list  with  the 
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nizmber  693;  then  building  laborers,  329;  builders  and  oon- 

traotors,  311;  painters,  218;  eleotrloians,  213.   The  largest 

groups  of  7/omen  are  dreesmaJcers  and  milliners. 

Retail  dealers,  salesmen  and  clerks  form  over  half  the 

number  of  those  engaged  in  the  major  group  Trade.   Almost  all 

the  women  in  trade  belong  to  these  three  groups  of  v/orkers. 

There  are  almost  three  hundred  real  estate  agents  in  this  group, 
The  ranking  of  the  men  in  professional  service  is  as 

follows : 

Civil  and  mining  engineers 26f 

Lawyers  178 

Teachers  168 

College  presidents  and  professors 138 

Physicians  116 

Clergymen 98 

Architects 74 

Editors,  authors,  reporterr  72 

The  women  in  professional  service  are: 

Teachers  631 

Musicians 127 

Hurses  99 

Artists  46 
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In  that  major  group  In  whioh  there  are  more  v/omen  than 
men  employed,  and  in  whioh  service  one  third  of  all  the  women 
engaged  are  employed  -  doroestio  and  personal  service  - 
servants  form  almost  one  half  of  each  sex  employed.   Laundry 
optrativee,  nurses  (not  trained),  hoarding- house  keepers, 
housekeepers,  waiters,  harbors,  and  janitors  follov/  in  order 
named . 

Bookkeepers  and  clerks  (not  in  stores)  each  form  a  third 
of  the  number  employed  in  clerical  service.   One  fifth  of 
this  group  are  stenographers. 

This  wide  distribution  in  the  oooupatlons  oalls  for 
^  "^^ried  educational  program  in  the  evening  schools. 

INDUSTRIAL  STATUS. 
The  present  day  facts  of  Berkeley's  industrial  status 
are  given  in  Table  VII,  which  also  includes  some  of  the 
figures  concerning  the  status  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco .   The  figures  for  Berkeley  were  received  from  the  1918 
report  of  the  Berkeley  Chamber  of  Commerce.   The  California 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Report  for  1918  furnished  the 
figures  for  the  other  two  cities.   Since  all  of  these  fig- 
ures were  not  obtained  from  the  same  source,  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  draw  definite  comparisons.   However,  from  the  data 
we  have,  Berkeley  compares  favorably  with  the  other  cities. 
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Besides  a"bout  65  smaller  estalslishments  not  here  listed, 

the  following  industrial  plants  are  located  in  Berkeley: 

Amerioan  Photo  Player  Go. 

Berkeley  Iron  Works 

Berkeley  Sulphur  Hefinery 

Borkhum  Printing  Co. 

Browning  Preserving  Oo. 

Byron  Jackson  Iron  V/orks 

Oalifomia  Biscjue  Doll  Oo. 

California  Cider  Oo. 

Oalifomia  Oorrugated  Oulvert  Oo. 

California  Ink  Co. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory 

El  Dorado  Oil  Works 

The  Everding  Staroh  Oo. 

Globe  Iron  V/orks 

Hall  Soott  yotor  Oar  Oo. 

Heywood  Lumber  and  Supply  Oo. 

Hygienic  Health  Food  Oo. 

Jacuzzi  Bros. 

Eawneer  Manufacturing  Go. 

Maoaulay  Foundry  Oo. 

Uanasse  Block  Tanning  Oo. 

Pacific  Guano  and  Fertilizer  Go. 

Pacific  Spring  Bed  Oo. 

Peet  Bros.  Manufacturing  Go. 

Philadelphia  Quartz  Oo. 

The  Pure  Oarbonic  Go. 

San  Francisco  Sulphur  Oo. 

See  -  Dora  Screen  Oo. 

Senn  Goncentrator  Go. 

Standard  Ilutmeat  Oo. 

The  Standard  Soap  Co. 

Stauffer  Oil  Oo. 

Solano  Iron  Works 

Tilden  Lumber  Oo. 

West  Berkeley  Macaroni  Co. 

West  Coast  Kalsomine  Oo. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  POPULATION, 

It  Is  thus  evident  that  Berkeley  has  practically  a  normal 
distribution  of  workers  In  the  various  occupations,  and  that 
the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  city  are  impor- 
tant,  r/e  may  expect  then  that  the  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion will  approximate  an  average  distribution.   Kow  remarkably 
close  to  the  average  of  seven  cities  Berkeley  falls  is  shown 
in  Table  VIII,   In  this  table  the  cities  are  arranged  so  that 
the  one  having  the  largest  percentage  of  nativa  white  of  native 
parentage  is  placed  first  in  order,  and  the  city  with  the  low- 
est percentage  In  this  respect  is  listed  last.   Berkeley  Is 
third  in  rank,  and  Is  found  to  compare  very  well  with  the 
average  struck  for  these  cities. ,. 

To  summarize  the  findings  from,  this  table s\ 

1.  Almost  half  of  the  Inhabitants  (of  Berkeley)  are  native 

white  of  native  parentage. 

2.  Almost  one  third  are  native  white  of  foreign  or  mixed 

parentage ^ 

3.  About  one  fifth  are  foreign  bom  white. 

4.  Negroes,  Ohlnese,  Japanese  and  other  colored  peoples 

make  up  less  than  four  per  cent  of  the  total 
population. 
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Table  IZ  shows  that  of  the  foreign  'boni  white  who  make 
up  about  one  fifth  of  the  population  of  Berkeley, 
B7  per  oent  are  from  Northwestern  Europe 
16   "    "    "    "   Southern  and  Eastern  Europe 
12   "   "    **    "  the  Airerioas  outslcfe  the  0.  S. 
11   "   "    »*    "  Asia 
2  "    »•    "    "  all  other  countries 

Of  the  foreign  bom,  the  English  speaking  peoples  form 
a  very   large  portion;  in  faot,  over  a  third  are  from  the 
British  Isles  and  Canada.   One  seventh  are  from  Germany, 
and  about  that  portion  are  from  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries .   Among  Southern  and  Eastern  European  countries 
Finland,  Italy,  Russia,  Portugal,  and  Greece  have  the 
largest  representation.   About  two  thirds  of  the  Asiatics 
are  Japanese  and  almost  one  third  are  Chinese.   The  last 
column  in  Tcble  IX  shows  what  per  cent  each  division  and 
country  is  represented  in  the  total  population  of  Berkeley. 
To  summarize  our  findings,  the  largest  groups  of  non- 
English  speaking  peoples  in  Berkeley  are: 

Germans 3  per  cent  of  total  population 

Scandinavians 2   "    "    "    "       " 

Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  3   "   "    "    "       " 
Asiatics  2   "    *♦     "    "       " 
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IliLITERAOY. 

Slnoe  half  of  the  Immigration  has  "been  from  Northwestern 
^rope,  from  countries  v;here  elemontary  education  prevails, 
we  Bay  expect  to  find  that  lllltoracy  in  Berkeley  is  fairly 
low. 

Table  T   shows  the  distribution  of  illiteracy  among  the 
total  population,  the  native  white,  and  the  foreign  horn 
white,  over  ten  years  of  age,  in  six  California  cities. 
The  average  of  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  in  these  cities 
is  very  close  to  the  per  cent  indicated  for  Berkeley.   The 
findings  for  Berkeley  are: 

18  illiterates  among  native  white  over  10  years  of  age 

394     "         "   for. born  "    «    «    "   "   »» 

475       "  "    total  pop.      "      «     If     n   n 

The  above  figures  of  illiteracy  include  only  the  number 
who  cannot  read  or  write  any  language,  and  do  not  include 
the  many  foreign  bom,  or  native  bom,  who  cannot  read  or 
write  the  English  language. 

The  following  editorial,  taken  from  "School  Life", 

dated  February  16,  1919,  gives  some  startling  facts  about  the 

real  condition  of  illiteracy  in  the  United  States. 

"Figures  just  compiled  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  army 
Bhow  that  the  illiteracy  situation  is  even  worse  than  the 
census  of  1910  indicated,  and  that  the  estimate  of  eight  and 
a  half  million  persons  in  the  U.  S.  over  10  years  of  age  v/ho 
cannot  read  a  newspaper,  billboard,  card,  sign,  booklet,  or 
letter  in  the  American  language  is  a  modest  one. 
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"Jhe  V7ar  haB  demontiti'^ubeu   aoim  of  the  dlfc^ngors   from 
leirge  numbers  of  foreign-bom  persons  who  have  not  hmnn 
asBlmil&tad  or  AiaorieanizQd.      It  hab  alijo  brougiit  to  llgjit 
thottssnds  upon  thoueandB  of  native-born  Americans  who 
oannot   nuu}  or  write. 

'ii>  ■    ■       ;  ates  and  alionB  exooed.  Vae  total  popula- 

tion of  t„G  ^ouuuLon  of  Ganada.     As  Toters  their  ballots 
will  outweigh  the  influ^oe  of  (Greater  ilew  York,   Philadel- 
phia, and  Chioago  in  national  affairs." 

That  whioh  determined  the  illiteracy  in  the  reoent 
amor  tests  was  the  ability  to  read  or  write  a  simple 
^glish  sent enoe,  and  did  not  rest  with  the  ability  to 
sign  one's  naiae,   or  read  or  write  a  foreign  language. 

We  do  not  know  wliat  the  figures  for  Berkeley  ere  in 
this  new  view  of  illiteracy,   but  we  aay  assume  that  the 
number  will  be  near  the  arerage  for  cities  of  the  same  size. 

It   is   intereeting  to  note  here  that  of  the   foreign  bom 
white  over  ten  years  of  age  in  Berkeley  in  1910,   594  v/ere 
illiterate;  407  were  unable  to  speak  Bnglish.      Of  these  407, 
£24  were  males,   183  were  females. 

Af5^  fTRO'JPS. 
The  a^  groups  of  native  and  foreign  bom  living  in 
Berkeley  are  given  in  Table  XI.      It   Is  shown  here  that 
three  fourths  of  the  foreign  bom  men,  and  nine  tenths  of 
the  foreign  born  women,  are  over  twenty  years  of  age,   con- 
trasted with  three  fifths  of  the  native  bora  men  and  women 
above  that  age.     Such  a  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  bom 
being  above  twenty  years  of  age  brings  home  to  the  public  at 
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large  the  reeponsiblllty  of  educating  these  strangers  to  Amer- 
ican standards  and  Ideals  through  some  such  scheme  as  a  public 
evening  school  program  which  will  reach  the  adult. 

Table  XII  gives  the  age  groups  of  the  total  population  of 
five  California  cities.   The  two  groups  embracing  the  ages 
from  IF  to  44  years  Include  those  who  are  most  lilcoly  to  be 
reached  by  the  evening  school.   Of  this  clasp,  from  the  ages 
of  If  to  44,  Berkeley  has  fifty- four  Y>er   cent,  over  half  of 
her  Inhabitants. 

SOHOOL  ATTEJIDANOE. 

That  Berkeley  has  a  very  large  percentage  of  pupils  In 
school  is  8hov/n  in  Table  XIII.   In  this  table  Berkeley  is 
compared  v/ith  the  total  population  of  all  California  cities 
of  25,000  or  more.   The  latter  group  includes  Berkeley,  Pas- 
adena, Sacramento,  San  Diego,  San  Jose,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Francisco.   In  the  age  group  If.  to  17  years  inclusive, 

Berkeley  has  73.6  per  cent  attending  school,  while  BF.S  per 
cent  are  attending  in  all  the  eight  California  cities. 
A  large  part  of  this  age  group  Includes  those  attending  high 
school.   Of  the  group  18  to  20  years  inclusive,  there  are  in 
Berkeley  40. f  per  cent  attending  school,  and  In  all  the  cities, 
17  per  cent  attending.   This  age  group  extends  into  the  usual 
college  or  univerrity  age. 

From  these  figures  it  is  apparent,  then,  that  Berkeley 
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is  keeping  a  large  part  of  her  young  people  under  eohool  in- 
fluence for  a  longer  period  than  the  other  California  oities 
are.   The  condition  peculiar  to  Berkeley,  which  to  all  appear- 
ances causes  thir  ^rreater  attendance,  is  th^  looatlon  of  the 
State  University.   The  young  people  of  the  city  are  encouraged 
to  complete  the  public  school  course  thru  the  high  school  in 
order  that,  with  "very   little  added  expense  v/hile  residing"  at 
home,  they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  the 
college  course.   The  general  college  activities  themselves 
arouse  an  enthusiasm  among  the  young  people  to  finish  the 
high  school  course  that  they  may  enter  into  the  university 
life,   yany  families  who  move  here  for  university  opportu- 
nities have  younger  members  who  attend  the  public  schools 
till  they  are  ready  for  their .college  course.   There  are 
also  many  who  have  not  adequate  high  school  courses  at  home 
who  move  to  Berkeley  because  of  the  very  high  grade  of  pre- 
aoademio  work  offered  in  the  Berkeley  schools. 

The  excellent  group  courses  offered  at  the  Berkeley 
High  School  are  almost  purely  pre-aoademio  it)  character, 
and  aocordlngly  are  not  extending  the  opportunities  to  many 
worthy  students  who  are  not  destined  for  college  oareers. 
This  fact  is  recognized  by  the  principal,  the  city  superin- 
tendent, and  the  board  of  education,  and  they  are  planning 
on  extending  the  scope  of  the  courses  offered. 

Table  XITI  also  shov7S  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  all 
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the  children  between  the  agee   of  ten  end.    fourteen  are  attend- 
ing eohool.      In  Berkeley  96.3  per  cent    of  the  chliaren  of 
these  ages  are  attending  echool,   and   in  all   the   California 
citiee  of  £f,0-^''  or  more  population,    97>,4  per  cent  are 
attending.      Thie  very  large  number   is   dcnbtleep   due  to  the 
provirion   of  a   vState  act   to   enforce  the   educ?3tlonal   rirrhts 
of  children,   approved   Ivtorch  24,    1903,   and  to  the  State   child 
labor  lav/   enacted    in   190r ,  v.-hich  latter  act   reetricted  the 
hourp   of  ciTTplojTnent   of  all  mlnorp  under  eighteen;    forbade 
the  employment   cf  miners  under  fourteen,   allowing  exceptions 
thru   iBGuance  of  pern^lts  to  thope   between  twelve  and   fourteen; 
required   an  age  and   schooling  oortlfjcato   for   each  minor  be- 
tween  the  agee   of  fourteen  and   sixteen  who  wae   eicployed.;   and 
provided  permits   for  minors   over  tv/elve  yeare   of  age  to  work 
during  reeijlr.r  vacationc. 

The   entire   Child  Labor  Law  v;as   re-enacted  by  the  statutes 
of  1916,    chapter  62r .      Wany   changes  wore  mede   in  the  law  at 
this  tiaie.      As  the   lav  reads  nov;:  TTo   child  under  fifteen 
years   of  age  jrhall   be   employed  except   those   fourteen  years   of 
age  who  are  provided  with  a  Permit  to  Tork,    or  a  child  over 
twelve  years  rho   is   provided  with  a  Vacation  Penult   may  be  em- 
ployed  during  the  regular  vacations   of  the  public   schools  and 
on  regular  weekly  school  holidays;   also,   no   child   fifteen 
years   of  age  shall  be  employed   during  the  hours  the  pubHo 
Bohool   is   in  session  unless  provided  with  an  Age  and    Schooling 


certificate. 

The  follov/ing  review  is  taken  from  the  Eighteenth  Bien- 
nial Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistlos  of  the  State  of 
California. 

"One  of  the  most  essential  purposes  of  the  Ohild  Labor 
Lav/  is  to  protect  the  ohild  in  ite  efforts  to  secure  at  least 
a  grammar  school  education.   With  this  purpope  in  view,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  strongly  recomraendecl  that  bureaus 
be  established  in  the  larger  cities,  under  the  control  of  the 
school  department,  so  that  the  issuance  of  permits  and  certif- 
icates would  be  centralized. . .The  bureau  holds  the  school 
authorities  responsible  for  all  children's  permits,  and  causes 
them  to  report  semi-annually  to  this  office,  a  soheaule  of 
perm.it s  issued. 

"At  present  the  following  permits  are  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Ohild  Labor  Law: 

Permit  to  Vork  (Graduate) 

Where  the  minor  is  fourteen  years  of  age  and  has 
completed  the  prescribed  grammar  school  course,  and  is 
physically  fitted  for  the  work  contemplated. 

Permit  to  Work  (Temporary) 

VVTiere  the  minor  is  fourteen  years  of  age  and  the 
parent  is  incapacitated  through  illness  or  Injury,  or 
through  the  death  or  desertion  of  the  father,  the  family 
is  in  need  of  the  earnings  of  such  minor.   The  permit 
is  issued  only  for  a  temporary  period,  not  to  exceed 
six  months. 

Age  and  Schooling  Certificate 

Where  the  minor  is  fifteen  years  of  age  and  has 
completed  the  prescribed  grammar  school  course,  or  has 
completed  the  seventh  grade  and  is  a  regular  attendant 
at  night  school. 

Vacation  Permit 

Vi'liere  the  minor  is  over  twelve  years  of  age,  but 
for  use  only  during  the  vacations  of  the  public  schools 
and  on  the  regular  weekly  school  holidays. 

Special  Permit 

Where  the  minor  is  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  for  use 
only  outside  of  school  hours." 


The  writer  regrete  that  It  was  Impossible  to  obtain  an 
accurate  report  of  the  different  permits  Issued  in  Berkeley 
during  the  last  school  year,  1917-18.  The  summary  was  not 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Berkeley  attendance  officer,  who  had 
turned  over  the  duplicates  of  all  permits  issued  to  the  city 
superintendent's  office.  From  this  office  no  report  of  the 
number  was  available,  for  said  roll  of  duplicates  had  been 
sent  to  the  county  superintendent's  office,  rhere,  according 
to  the  law,  all  duplicate  copies  are  to  be  filed  in  the  re- 
spective counties  every  six  months  of  the  fiscal  school  year, 
and  a  report  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.   The 
figures  for  the  whole  county  were  recorded  in  the  county 
superintendent's  office,  but  no  report  of  the  number  issued 
in  Berkeley  could  be  obtained.  An  inquiry  addressed  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  revealed  only  the  total  for  Ala- 
meda county,  but  not  for  Berkeley  individually.   At  the 
county  superintendent's  office  the  writer  went  thru  various 
rolls  of  the  duplicates  Issued  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  attempted  to  make  an  accurate  count  of  all  from  Berkeley 
for  said  school  yecir.      The  following  table  includes  the  re- 
sults of  this  count  made  of  the  Berkeley  permits  and  certif- 
icates, and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  report  of  the 
number  issued  in  Alameda  county  during  the  period  June  2F, 
1917,  to  June  2f,  1918. 
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Berkeley 

Alameda  County 

23 

159 

22 

109 

7 

218 

f>2 

486 

Permits  to  Work  (Temporary) 

Permit 8  to  V.ork  ( Graduate) 

Age  and  Sohooling  Oertifioates 
Total 

The  number  of  age  and  sohooling  oertifloates  issued  in 
Berkeley  is  very  low  in  ratio  of  Berkeley's  population  to  the 
total  population  of  Alameda  Oounty.   It  is  possible  that  the  full 
oount  of  these  oertifloates  was  not  made.   In  the  oases  of 
the  temporary  and  the  graduate  permits  issued  the  oorrelation 
is  fairly  close  to,  tho  under,  Berkeley's  share. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SIX. 
Table  ZIV  gires  a  oomparatlye  distribution  of  men  and 
women  in  Berkeley,  Oakland,  and  San  Francleoo.   Berkeley, 
unlike  either  of  the  other  two  cities »  but  similar  to  the 
average  for  the  whole  United  States,  has  more  women  than 
men  among  the  population.   We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any 
reason  for  this  fact  unless  it  is  that  Berkeley  is  attractive 
as  a  home  center.   That  there  is  this  large  number  of  v/omen 
emphasizes  the  faot  that  the  range  of  public  education  should 
aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  women,  the  wage  earners 
and  particularly  that  larger  group,  the  home  makers. 
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SUMMAHY 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  population  of  Berke- 
ley, the  oooupations,  the  oomposition  of  the  population, 
illlteraoy,  sohool  attendance,-  in  fact,  froin  the  whole 
analysis  of  the  soolal  status  of  the  oity-  we  may  oonoluda 
that  Berkeley  has  the  problem  any  modem  city  has  of  offering 
to  all  classes  of  her  Inhabitants  the  fullest  opportunities 
possible  for  obtaining  an  aoquaintenoo  with  the  elementary 
tools  of  education,  an  intensive  training  and  practice  in 
a  trade  or  occupation  such  as  lead  to  useful  productive 
citizenship,  and  a  broad  acquaintance  with  and  a  comprehen- 
sion of  those  fects  which  will  lead  to  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  III. 
PRKSKUT  FACILITIES  FOR  SUPPLF.'.'^HITARY  EPUCATIOB 

IN  BFHJ^^L■^. 

The  second  part  of  this  Btndy  gives  a  review  of  the 
present  faoilities  for  supplementary  education,  both  public 
and  private. 

PUBLIC  EVFKIHG  SCHOOLS. 

State  Law.   The  California  constitution  provides  for 

the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  evening  schools,- 

a  feature  quite  unique,  since  this  is  the  only  state  in 

the  Union  which  specifically  mentions  evening  schools  in 

its  constitution. 

"The  public  school  system  shall  include  day  and 
evening  elementary  schools,  and  such  day  and  evening 
secondary  schools... as  may  be  established  by  the  leg- 
islature or  by  municipal  or  district  authority.   The 
entire  revenue  derived  from  the  general  State  school 
tax  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of  day 
and  evening  elementary  schools. . .State  school  law  of 
California,  191F,  extracts  from  constitution,  art.Ii, 
sec.  6." 

Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  isro.46,  1917: 
"According  to  section  1662  of  the  school  lav/  of 
California 

'The  day  elementary  school  shall  be  open  for  the  ad- 
mission of  all  children  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age  residing  in  the  district,  and  may  be  open  for  the  admission 
of  adults  if  the  governing  body  of  the  district  deem  such  ad- 
mission advisable. . .The  governing  body  of  any  elementary  school 
district  shall  have  power  to  establish  and  maintain,  in  con- 
nection with  any  school  under  its  jurisdiction,  special  day  and 
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evening  classes  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  any 
of  the  branch 68  of  study  mentioned  in  section  166fi  of  this 
code.   These  classes  may  be  convened  at  such  hours  and  for 
such  period  and  for  such  length  of  time  during  the  school 
year  as  iray  be  deterrrined  by  such  governing  authority,  and 
the  enrollment  of  and  attendance  upon  such  classes  shall  be 
kept  separately  and  the  units  of  average  daily  attendance 
shall  be  determined  as  provided  in  section  18B8  of  this 
code  and  shall  be  added  to  the  attendance  of  the  elementary 
school  district.  '" 

The  governing  body  of  any  secondary  school  district 
has  similar  power  to  establish  and  maintain  special  day 
and  evening  classes. 

Section  18r8  provides: 

"The  actual  time  in  minutes  that  pupils  are   in  attend- 
ance upon  evening  schools  and  special  day  and    special  even- 
ing clasp es   of  day  schools   of  elementary  and   secondary 
grade  shall   be  kept.      A  full   day's  attendance  upon  such 
schools   or   classes   shall   be   four  sixty-minute  hours. 

"Utalts  of  average  daily  attendance  wherever  used  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  be  the   quotient  arising 
from  dividing  the  total  number  of  days  of  pupils'    attendance 
in  the  regular  full-time  day,   part-time  day,  and  evening 
elementary  schools  of  the  district   for  the  school  year  by 
the  number  of  days   school  was  actually  taught    in  the  regular 
elementary  day  schools   of  the   district  during  the  year." 

Evening  school  attendance   is  thus  merged  into  the  total 
attendance   of  the  regular  day  school,  and  apportionment   of 
funds  is  allotted  upon  each  unit   of  attendance.      Besides 
the  average  attendunoe  grant   the  amount   of  #560  is  allotted 
each  elementary  school  district   for  every  teacher  allowed  to 
it   on  the  regular  basis   of  thirty-five  units  of  average  daily 
attendance. 
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History  of  the  Tlvening  Sohoole  In  Berkeloy.   As  early  as 
1895  a  petition  was  circulated  araong  the  residents  of  Berkeley 
asking  the  board  of  education  to  offer  evening  classes  open  to 
the  general  public.   A  shortage  of  funds  did  not  allow  the 
granting  of  the  request  at  this  time.   In  1904,  in  the  old 
building  on  Alls  ton  Way,  classes  v/ere  organized,  but  they  v/ere 
of  short  duration,  due  to  miBmanageinent .  Various  attempts 
failed  until  1911,  when  the  organization  of  classes  was  made 
in  the  Franklin  building.   These  classes  were  in  191P  trans- 
ferred to  the  Burbank  building.   In  1913  classes  were  success- 
fully organized  in  the  Lincoln  school,  but  were  transferred 
to  the  Edison  school  upon  the  completion  of  that  building  in 
1916. 

The  annual  report  of  the  auditor  of  the  city  of  Berkeley 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918  gives  the  following 
report  on  the  Night  Schools,  1918-18: 

No.  of  nights  of  school,  1F3 

ATerage  attendance,      296. 

Burbank  Evening  School.      From  visits  during  the  evening 
Bess ions  at  the  Burbank  building  and  conferences  with  Mr.    D.    L. 
Hennessey,   the  principal  of  the  evening  school,    fairly  full 
Inforrration  was   gained  concerning  the  work  being  done  at  this 

SCXiOOl. 

The  location  in  West  Berkeley,  on  University  avenue,  allows 
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the  80I100I  to  draw  a  large  part  of  Its  enrollment  from  the 
Surrounding  neighborhood,  the  there  are  some  who  oome  frora 
a  dietanoe.   About  sixty  per  oent  of  those  enrolled  oome  from 
the  district  west  of  the  building,  and  the  larger  part  of 
these  from  the  northwest  seotion. 

At  the  Burbank  building  sessions  are  held  every  Monday, 
Tuesday,  V/ednesday,  and  Thursday  evenings  from  7:30  to  9:30. 
On  Tuesdays,  from  3:00  to  6:00  P.  M. ,  a  olass  in  millinery, 
and  on  Thiirsdays,  during  the  same  afternoon  hours,  a  olass 
in  sewing,  meet  at  the  Garfield  sohool,  Shattuok  avenue  and 
Vine  street. 

Besides  the  principal  there  are  nine  instructors  for  the 
evening  classes.   With  one  exception  the  Instructors  are  also 
engaged  in  day  school  work.   The  evening  session  of  two  hours 
is  divided  into  three  forty-minute  periods,  thus  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  one  inst motor  to  hold  as  many  as  three  classes 
during  the  evening. 

All  classes  are  held  the  four  evenings  a  week,  with  the 
following  exceptions:  the  millinery  olass,  sewing  olass, 
cooking  class  (recently  discontinued),  which  are  held  once 
a  week;  the  manual  training  class,  twice  a  week. 

The  schedule  for  the  spring  term,  1919  follows. 


Schedule  of 
Burbank  Evening  School 
Spring  Term 
1919 
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I   7:30  -  8:10   ; 

8:10  -  8:fO    ; 

8:fO  -  9:30       I 

1 

Civics  and  His-  : 

tory        ; 

(Amerloaniza-    : 

tlon  class )   : 

:    Typing 

:  Advanced        : 
:      Shorthand    ; 

Beginning           ] 
Shorthand      ; 
(Gregg) 

:   Intermediate 
:     Shorthand 

:   Typing  and 
:    Bookkeeping 

:   Typing  and          ; 
:      Bookkeeping     ; 

:   Arithmetic 

: 

:   Algebra  and 
:       12nglish 

:   Spelling  and        ! 
{    Commercial  English. 
>                    • 

:          7:30  -  8:30      i 
:            Spanish       : 

:           8:30  *  9:30       ! 
;              French         t 

:                   7:30  -   9:30 

:              English  for  Foreign^ 
:                 (two  Instructors 

9rs                   • 

•                                                 • 
:               Millinery  -  Monday                      ! 

:              Sewing    -  V/ednesday                   ' 

:              Cooking   -  Tuesday 

(Discontinued)        • 

Manual  Training  -  Tuesday  and  Thursday    \ 

The  commercial   olasses  are   fairly  well  attended.      The 
typing  room,  whloh  hae  thirty-five  maohinee,   aooommodates 
beginners   and  advanced   students   at   the  different   periods. 
The  typevfriting  classes  ususlly  have  an  enrollment   of  about 
thirty  each.      The   few  bookkeeping  students  work  in  the  typing 
room  during  the  class  periods   of  the  typing  classes.      The  three 
classes   in  shorthand,   beginning,    intermediate,    and  advanced, 
each  have  an  enrollment  of  about  ten.      The  spelling  and  com- 
mercial  English  class   is  usually  largo,   having  around  twenty- 
five  enrolled. 

The  Spanish  class  and   the  French  class  are  both  small   in 
size.      During  1918,   due  to  the  war  situation,   the   French  clase 
had  a  very  m.uch  larger  enrollment. 

The  millinery  course   Is  very  popular.      The   enrollment 
usually  numbers   twenty,    aboiit  as   many  as  can  be  cared  for  by 
one   instructor.      In  this  class,   as  well  as  in  the  sewing  class 
which  numbers  about   twelve,   the  type  of  instruction  must   be 
Individual.      In  the  sewing  room,   where  both  of  these  olasses 
meet   but   on  different    evenings,   there  are  six  sewing  machines. 
The   cooking  class,  whloh  was   recently  discontinued,   had  kitchen 
table  equipment    for  twenty-four. 

The  manual  training  room  has  tv/enty-fcur  benches  v/lth  tools 
and  one  lathe. 

About   fifty  foreigners  are  availing  themselves   of  the  op- 
portunities  offered  them  in   either  or  both  of  the   following 
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classes:  English  for  foreignere,  which  meets  the  needs  of  the 
beginner  in  reading  and  spelling;  or  the  olass  in  olvloB  and 
history,  which  is  essentially  for  those  who  are  applying  for 
naturalization  papers. 

About  fifteen  nationalities  are  represented  among  these 
foreigners,  the  ma^or  part  of  whoir  are  from  Southern  European 
and  Spanish  American  countries.   The  largest  representation 
Is  from  the  mixed  Spanish  stocks  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Of  the  Mexicans  a  large  part  are  Illiterate  agricultural  work- 
ers, a  group  very  anxious  to  learn  and  rery   grateful  for  the 
opportunity.   The  number  each  of  Italians,  Portuguese,  and 
Greeks  Vv^ho  attend  varies  from  ten  to  fifteen.   There  is  usu- 
ally a  fair  representation  of  Hussians,  Scandinavians  and 
Finns. 

Among  the  AsJatlos  there  are  several  Koreans  of  an  ex- 
cellent type,  Japanese,  Hindus  and  Phillppinos.   Usually  but 
a  Tory   few  Chinese  attend  the  clasp es. 

The  attendance  is  by  no  means  constant.   The  foreigner 
likes  to  come  with  his  friends,  so  the  enrollment  Is  usually 
dependent  upon  the  Interest  and  enthusiasm  of  a  group.   Many 
of  the  different  nationalities  have  their  club  organizations, 
v/hlch  figure  greatly  in  attendance  at  the  evening  classes. 
One  striking  example  of  family  attendance  is  the  case  of 
a  family  from  Honduras.   This  family,  or  we  might  say  house- 
hold, consists  of  the  father,  six  eons,  and  two  men  servants. 


Baking  In  all  nine  who  come  to  the  olftsp  to  lenm  tc  epeak, 
r«ad  and  write  T^lieh.  Thl»  case  Ic  elBo  intereetlng  frotc 
the  faot  that  ioaced lately  upon  ooalng  to  Berkeley,  the  heed 
of  thle  houeehoia  pnrohased  a  hotrte,  and  then  took  definite 
etepe  for  hie  houeebold  to  aoqnlre  the  language  and  ouetoTCS 
of  the  oosusonlty. 

The  ayera^c  dally  attendanoe   in  the  oli^eeee  of  t^^o  of 
the  teashora  is  counted  towarci  tne   elementary  day  aohool 
attendanoe  beeaoae  of  the  grade  of  oertifioate  held  by  theee 
two  teachere.     The  rest  of  the  attendanoe  oounte  toward  high 
•ohool  ayersge  attendanoe. 

About  twenty- fire  boys  and  glrXe  are  enrolled  who  hare 
been  exoneed  froc  eohool  attendanoe  on  work  pwr!?lt8»  and  who 
are  attw^ting  oere  in  zae  nl^t  eohool  to  reoelre  oredlts 
enoiigh  to  oonplete  the  eighth  grade  requi reagent e.     Last 
year.   May,  1918,   ton  oorrmleted  the  elchth  prnde  work. 

In  February «   191^,  wnen  tne  olasees  were  Tialted,  there 
were  £lf  enrolled  in  both  the  erenin^  eohool    .        f  theee, 
118  were  girle  and  woisen,  97  wore  boyp  and  »on.     ^e  average 
daily  attendanoe  wae  9F'. 

The  following  eoiBmary  of  the  sonthly  reporte  repree^te 
the  total  attendance,   Inoludlng  the  elementary  and  high  aohool 
attendanoe,  at  the  Burbank  evening  eohool  during  the  1911^ -16 
eohool  year. 
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1917 

Boys 

airlB 

Tota: 

&ept. 

161 

IP  6 

317 

Oot. 

148 

IBO 

298 

lev. 

146 

1B5 

301 

Deo. 

120 

141 

261 

1918 

Jan. 

166 

218 

384 

Feb. 

224 

147 

371 

Uar. 

122 

207 

329 

Apr. 

116 

131 

247 

May 

116 

131 

247 

Whole  Ho. 

of 
Days  attend. 

2314 

Aror.  dail; 
attendance 

166 

2626 

164 

2628 

168 

1920 

128 

3466 

216 

3049 

190 

2628 

168 

2171 

136 

2171 

193 

Edleon  t^vening  Sohool.   After  several  visits  at  the 
Edison  evening  sohool,  and  from  Information  very  kindly 
given  by  the  principal,  Mr.  H.  H.  Glessner,  and  by  the 
vice  principal,  Mr,  D.  T.  ^'o  Oarthy,  the  following  summary 
of  the  evening  sohool  work  is  given. 

The  Edison  sohool  building  is  situated  on  Russell 
street,  between  Grant  street  and  MoOee  avenue,  in  South 
Berkeley.   About  five-sixths  of  those  who  attend  the 
evening  sohool  reside  in  the  section  east  of  the  building, 
and  of  these,  two-thirds  come  from  the  north  half  of  this 
•ast  side. 

Classes  are  held  four  evenings  each  week:  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday  and  Thursday,  from  7:30  to  9:30.   The  evening 
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session  is  divided  into  two  periods  for  all  aoaderaio  and  oom- 
meroial  subjeots;  other  Glasses,  suoh  as  manual  training,  mil- 
linery, and  sewing,  hold  for  the  two  hours.   Some  classes  meet 
but  once  a  week,  others  twice  a  week  and  several  four  times. 
With  one  exception  the  thirteen  instruotors  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  classes  are  engaged  in  day  school  work.   Six  of 
this  number  meet  their  evening  classes  the  four  evenings  a  week. 
Most  of  the  teachers  have  high  school  teachers'  certificates; 
a  couple  have  special  certificates,  such  as  for  millinery  or 
Bewing;  and  two  teachers  hold  grade  school  certificates.   The 
attendance  is  counted  for  grade  or  high  school  attendance, 
according  to  the  certificate  held  by  the  teacher,  with  the 
exception  that  the  attendance  of  all  pupils  over  seventeen 
years  of  age  is  counted  for  high  school  attendance. 

When  the  school  was  visited  in  r^arch,  1919,  the  following 
report  was  obtained  for  the  previous  month,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  tne  new  term: 

I^iirollment        Men  102     Women  139       Total  241 

Whole  attendance   1362 

Average  daily  attendance 8P 

Average  number  belonging 105 

About  fifteen  pupils  v/ho  have  obtained  work  permits  and 
who  are  accordingly  excused  from  day  school  attendance  are 
coming  here   to  the  evening  school  and  are  attempting  to  finish 
the  elementary  school  work.   Last  year  seven  were  able  to  sue- 
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oessfiilly  pass  the  examinations,  and  having  fulfilled  the  re- 
quirements were  granted  the  eighth  grade  oertifloate. 

The  Edieon  evening  school  is  doing  a  class  of  work  very 
Bimiler  to  that  done  at  the  Bur bank  evening  school,  with  the 
exceptions  that  at  the  Edison  school  there  are  no  special 
classes  in  English  or  citizenship  for  the  foreigners,  while 
at  this  building  the  official  Red  Jross  oource  in  First  Aid 
and  Eome  Care  of  the  Sick  is  given,  and  Mr.  Glessner,  the 
principal,  has  a  very  interesting  class  in  salesmanship. 

The  following  is  the  spring  term,  1919,  schedule  of 
classes. 
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Sohedule  of 
EdlBon  Evening  School 
Spring  Terra 
1919 


7;50  -  8;50 


8:30  -  9:30 


(Daily) 


Bookkeeping 


(Daily) 

Advanoed  stenography 


(Daily) 

Beginning  stenography 


(Daily) 

Beginning  typing 


(Daily) 

Advanoed  typing 


Men,  and  V >ed. ) 
Advanoed  French 


(Mon.    and  Wed. 
Spanish 


(Alternate   evenings) 
Advanoed   English 
Oomnieroial  arithmetio 


(Alternate  evenings) 

Advanoed  arithmetio 
Algebra 


(Alternate  evenings) 

Penmanship 
Hiatory 


(Daily) 

Elementary  English 
Eleiaentary  arithmetio 


(Monday) 

Salesmanship 


7:30  -  9:30 


(Daily) 


Manual  Training 
Jiteohanioal  drawing 


(Tuesday) 
(Thursday 


(Monday ) 


(Monday) 


(Thursday 


Beginning  dressmaking 
Advanoed  dressmaking 


Sowing 


Advanoed  millinery 


(Wednesday)    Beginning  millinery 


First  aid 
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With  few   exceptions  the   enrollment   of  the  olasees 
ranges  frco  fifteen  to  t?/onty-t\.o.      Less  than  twelve  are 
enrolled  in  the   follov/ing  olaeses:   the  French,   the   Spanish, 
the  two  stenography  classes,   the  First  Aid   course,   and  the 
algebra  clasts.      The   classes   in   beginning  and  advanced  mil- 
linery,  beginning  and  advanced  dressmaking  are  all  very  well 
attended,   nnd  each  is  practically  at   capacity  for  the   in- 
structor in  ciiarga.      'i'ho  dressmaking  and  sewing  classes  have 
the  use  of  six  sev/ing  machines.      The  manual  training  room  has 
twenty- four  benches  and  one  lathe.      The  typing  room  has   forty- 
oight   typev/riters. 

The  report   of  the   Kdison  evening  school,  August,    1917 
to  I^y,    1918,    indicating  the   total  attendance,    follows: 


V/hole  No. 

1917 

Boys 

Oirls 

Totals 

of 
Days  attend. 

Aver,  daily 
attendance 

Aug. 

6P 

1F7 

222 

1677 

104 

Sept. 

67 

18F 

242 

1901 

119 

Oct. 

60 

If^l 

211 

1621 

108 

Hov. 

68 

132 

200 

1770 

104 

Deo. 

R7 

92 

149 

109P 

92 

1918 

Jan. 

91 

226 

317 

2827 

177 

Feb. 

83 

2or 

288 

2666 

143 

Hax. 

65 

200 

26f 

2042 

114 

Apr. 

53 

148 

201 

1662 

98 

May 

63 

143 

196 

848 

106 

'69 

Hawthcme  Evening  Sohool.  Axi   attempt  Is  "being  isado  at 
the  Hawthorne  school  building,  located  In  West  Berkeley  at 
Snyder  avenue  and  IJlnth  street,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
many  foreigners  and  the  working  classes  in  this  neighborhood 
who  lack  an  elementary  school  foundation  and  who  have  had 
irery^   limited  opportunities  to  progress  in  the  occupational 
lines.   Two  teachers  paid  by  the  school  district  funds  and 
two  auxiliary  teachers  are  in  charge  of  the  ^ork.   Glasses 
meet  on  Monday,  Vvednesday  and  Friday  evenings  from  7:30  to 
9:30.   There  are  about  7F  v7ho  have  enrolled  in  the  olasseB 
during  the  1919  spring  terrr,  but  there  Is  very  little  reg- 
ularity of  attendance  among  these  factory  rorkers  and  for- 
eigners.  The  courses  offered  are  mostly  grarrmar  school 
Bubjects,  typing,  cobbling,  and  English  and  citizenship 
for  foreigners.   This  last  class  has  a  fluctuating  at- 
tendance of  from  three  to  fifteen.   The  equipment  at  this 
school  1b  very  lirrited,  as  there  is  no  arrangement  made  for 
manual  training,  and  the  typing  room  has  but  five  typewriting 
machinGe.   The  entire  attendance  at  the  evening  classes  is 
merged  with  the  dey  elementary  school  attendance. 

Attendance  in  Oakland.   According  to  the  school  lav/  the 
residents  of  one  district  may  attend  school  in  another  dis- 
trict if  the  boards  of  education  of  each  of  the  districts 
agree  to  ^Ire   permission.   If  the  boards  fail  to  agree,  the 
county  superintendent  decides  the  case.   There  1b  an  exchange 
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of  pupllB  In  the  day  schools  between  the  cities  of  Oakland 
and  Berkeley,  and  there  are  many  Berkeley  residents  who  are 
attenr'lnff  classes  in  the  Oakland  evening  schools.   V/hlle 
there  were  about  400  Berkeley  residents  enrolled  In  the 
Edison  and  Burbank  erenlng  schools  during  the  opening  month 
of  the  1919  spring  term,  there  were  almost  that  many  Berkeley 
residents  enrolled  In  the  Oakland  evening  schools.   In  the 
evening  and  afternoon  classes  of  the  Oakland  Technical 
Evening  High  School  there  were: 

177  women  in  evening  classes 
74   "    "  afternoon  " 

187  men  in  evening  classes 

"a  dozen  or  so"  men  in  afternoon  claBses,  making  about  400 
altogether. 

During  the  1918  fall  term  there  were  fl2  Berkeley  res- 
idents enrolled  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  classes  of  this 
Oakland  school.   The  building  is  located  on  College  avenue 
in  north  Oakland,  about  twenty  blocks  from  the  Berkeley- 
Oakland  city  boundary  line.   The  street  car  oonneotions  with 
southeast  Berkeley  is  good  along  the  College  avenue  route,  but 
of  course  requires  time  for  transit.   Tho  wide  range  of  coursee 
offered  under  a  splendid  teaching  force,  the  new  modem  build- 
ings and  extensive  equipment  are  evidently  the  telling  factors 
in  the  drav/ing  of  so  many  Berkeley  Inhabitants. 
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The  follov/lng  tablo  shoeing  tho  num'bGr  of  Berkeley  men 
and  women  attending  tne  different  Glasses  in  the  Oakland 
(Jalifornia)  Teohnical  Evening  High  Sohool  is  Indioative  of 
the  variea  Intareste  and  the  major  interests  of  these  Berke- 
ley resiaents. 

Berkeley  Besldents  Attending 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Teohnleal  Evening  High  Sohool 


Spring  Term  1919 


Evening 
Mmn 

3 
Z 

6 
£0 
1 
6 
1 
7 


e 

3 

1 


1 
F 

3 


Hubjevot 

Evening 

Afternoon 

uble  period  olaBsee 

Women 

Women 

Acetylene  ^Voiding 

'Arrerioar  izat  ion 

2 

Aroh.  drafting 

1 

Auto  practioe 

2 

Auto  repair 

Z 

Basketry 

Bookkeeping 

5 

Cabinet  making 

1 

Chemistry 

7 

Oivil  service 

2 

Cooking 

4 

Dancing 

2 

rrantatlos 

3 

Drc    '  ing 

8 

If) 

EleL  _ -  ity  -  Shop 

''       Theory 

First  aid 

4 

Foreign  and  dom.  trade 

Freehand  drawing 

1 

Harr.cony 

2 

Journal  IsiE 

1 

Machine  design 

Machine  shop  praotioe 

Mechanical  drawing 

Millinery 

44 

50 

Morse  Telegraphy 

r 

Office  appllanoee 

4 

Pattern  making 

Penmanship 

Phy s  i  cs 

1 

4a 


Men 

4 
1 
6 
1 

9 

4 
1 
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1 


Men 
£ 

X 
1 

Z 

I 
Z 

1 

14 
2 
£ 


Spring  Term  1919      (Oontlnued) 

Sutjeot  Ifrenlng       Afternoon 

Double  period  classes     Women  Women 

PhyBical  training 

«  «  8 

Public  speaking  1 
Badio  -  Theory  &  prsc.    1 

Sales^manBlaip  1 
Shop  mathematics 

Shortliand  14  12 

Typing  37  IS 

Dictation  3 

Short   story  writing  3 

Stenotypy  2  Z 

Singing 

Bacteriology  2  3 

Ignition 
Strength  of  Material 

40  min. 

Subject  T^ening  Afternoon 

Single  period  classic       WoEion  V/omen 


Al{;ebra 
Arithmetic 
Businestj   Biiglish 
Oomrrercial  law 

English  compcsiticn 
French 

History  and  civics 

Liuorature 

Oral  exprespion 

iipa.niL*i 

Spelling 

Trigonometry 


£ 
1 
7 
1 
fi 
19 
£ 
£ 
3 
1 
8 
8 


li)voning  Olaeses 
Hen 

i£7  enrolled  in 

41  Bub;iecte 
160  aggregate  subjects 

Afternoon  Ol&eeee 
Men 

"A  dozen  or  so"  enrolled 
mostly  in  auto  repair 
elaeoes 


Women 

177  enrolled  in 

41  subjects 
21^1  aggregate  sub 

Women 

74  enrolled  in 
9  Rubjoots 
100  aggregate  sub. 
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Berkeley  High  tohool  BqnIpEient.     5o  eTening  sciaocl  olassee 
are  held  at   the  Berksley  High  Sohool,   Icoated  &t  Allston  Way 
iuid  QroYe  ctreot,   practically  at  the  very  center  of  the  city. 

The  principal,   0.    L.    Bridenhach,   has  been  back  of  a  move- 

roent   for  the  ertenslon  of  the  v/ork  of  the  eohool  to  meet  the 

needs  of  a   larger  ehare  of  the  piiblle.      In  a  letter  dated 

January  7,    1919,   addressed   to  Superintendent  Wileon  and  Board 

of  Education,  h«  says: 

"T  would  also  reooromend  that,   as  eoon  a8  our  facllltleB 
warrant,  afternoon  and  night   claaeeSy   aspeclally  in  voca- 
tional  Bubjeote   aYi«1    ATerloanlgBtlcr,  work,    te  oper.ed   for  all 
peraona  who  wish  to  attend.      .Viy   ideal  of  a  city  high  school 
l8  one  that   if   opet)  day  «nd  evenl^if?  throu^rhout   the  year, 
rendering  effective  aervioe  for  the  whole  coKraunlty,  *♦ 

yox  two  years  the  privilege  has  haen  a3rten(Se<^  to  grad- 
uates of  the  high  school  to  take  additional  studies  at  the 
Bohool.      As  a  result  there  are  twelve  graduates  attending 
regular  olassas. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,   Jan- 
uary,  1919,   the  following  reoosiffiendation  of  the  Superin- 
tendent was  unanimously  passed   by  the  Board: 

"I  reooifimend  the  removal  of  all  restrictions   governing 
the  use  of  any  of  the  eductttlonal   fanll1tl<?p  previa et?  by  the 
Berkeley  eohool   syetea  ..liereby  attendance   apon  the   saise   is 
denied  to  any  student   or   citizen  who   deplroe  to  profit   by 
the   saice  and  who   is   willing  to   comply  with  the  standards   of 
ooDduot  and  effort  easentlal  to   rood  school  '^crV." 

The  carrying:  of  the  recent  bond  Issue  hf'S  asrvrecJ  the 

plana  for  the  oorptrtactlon  of  a  cornplete  woanrn   high   eohool 

plant  which  will   provlfla   for  the  needs   of  i   ^nd^^rn   ^^-^^   ^lohool 
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In  adequately  ©erving  the  comBninlty  in  either  the  day  eohool 
or  the  erenlng  eohool. 

Some  of  the  special  featuree  and  present   equipment  of 
the  high  Bohool  whloh  are  particularly  slgnlfloant   for  evening 
Bohool  work  are: 

Banking  room  with   complete  hanking  equipment. 

Bookkeeping  room  with  desks  for  forty. 

Typing  room  with  forty  machines. 

Ohemistry  laboratory  with   equlpro«nt  and   lecture  hall. 

PhyBios  laboratory  with  equipment  and  lecture  hall. 

Art  rooms   and  studies. 

Music  room  with  pianos. 

Household  chemlBtry  laboratory. 

Cooking   laboratory  to  aoooraniodate  twenty-four. 

Sewing  rooms  with  eleven  sewing  machines. 

Cabinet  makiner  nhop. 

Pattern  shop. 

Machine  shop. 

Printing  shop:  twelve  type  boxes,  one  press «  one  stone. 

Gymnasium  and  dressing  rooms  with  showers. 

Auditorium  and  assembly  hall. 

Misoellaneous :  geographical  maps  and  charts,  microscopes, 
telescope. 
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Iquipaent   for  Oablnet  Making  Sliop. 
20  benches    (each  ben  oh  hafl  a  set   of  tools. 
1  instruotor'fc   benali  and  Bet  of  tool?. 
1  oiroular  (saw. 
1  band  saw. 
1     £4"  Burfaoer. 
1     12"   jointer. 
1  boring  maohine. 

1  oarborundum  wheel  for  grinding  edge  tools. 
1  emerjr  wheal. 
1  band  saw  filinfp  maohlne. 

The  K&chineB  here  lie ted  are  eleotrloally  driven, 
not  or   fcr  each  naohlne. 

fcohlne  Shop  Ifiqulpment 
1  anvil 

1  tin  flheare 

1  oomloe  bralre 

1  povrer  haok  saw 

1  wet  grinder 

1  hoary  duty  a rill  prosp 

1  saall  speed  drill  press 

1  planer  (20"  r  72") 

1  borln,<?  mill    (7^0**) 

1  for^e 

1  air  coiiipreBBor 
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SSaehlne  Shop   Equii^ment    (Continuftd) 
1  xmiversal  milling  machine  He.    1  l/2 
1  speed  lathe 

7  engine  lathee     12"  and   14     swing 
1  univert'al  grinder 

IE  benolies 
A  fall  equipment   of  band  tools 

Ilote:    Kxtra  equipment   for  sheet  metal  work  would  ooet 
about  |;S00. 

Pattern  Shop   Kqulpment 
1  wood  trlffiinor 

8  lataee 

1  oiroular  saw 

Benohes   for  twenty-one  students 

The  usual  equipment   of  small  tools. 
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The  University  of  Galifoinia,      A  full  dleousslon  will 
Bot  be  aaade  of  the  splendid  facilities  offered  at   tho  Uolvor- 
sity  of  California,   exoapt  to  mention  the  work  of  the  Extension 
Department,     This  study  deals  primarily  with  the  problem  of  the 
opportunities  for  eduoation  other  than  of  oollege  grade  whioh 
Berkel^  has  to  offer  to  that  large  share  of  the  population 
whioh  oannot  be  r«aohed  by  the  usual  type  of  work  offered  at 
a  university. 

The  University  of  California  oomprises  the  follov/ing 
colleges  and  dsTjartraGnts:   'J?he  GoilogGS   of  Lottery   and   Soienoe, 
CoaLseroQj   Agricuiuore,   *aoh&HiGa,   iiining,    vivii   iinginoorlng 
and  Ohemistry;   the  aohools  of:   Arohitooture,   Kduaatlon,    Juris- 
prudence,  liediolne;   and  the  University  Kxtenslon  Division. 
This  latter  department   offers  instruoiion  wherever  olasoas 
ceua  be  formed,   or  by  oor respond enoe  anywiiere   in  Oalifomia; 
it  provides  leotures,   reoitals,   and  offers  aid  to  oommunities 
thru  its  Bureau  oi  Information  and  Social  Welfare.      Tne  usual 
fee  for  a  course  of  fifteen  lesi^ons  is  five  dollars. 

The  splendid  chance  to  co-operate  with  the  University 
in  the  many  fields  of  entti3avor,   and  the  /nany  evening  and 
Saturday  classes  open  to  the  public  are   great  advantages  to 
the  city  of  Berkeley  and  particularly  to  its  educational  foroe. 
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OTHER  FACILITIES. 
Among  the  number  of  private  sohools   in  Berkeley,  we  will 
choose  to  disouBB  briefly  the   fev/  whioh  are  offering  special- 
ized vocational  courses  and  have  evening  or  Saturday  classes. 

The  Qallfomla  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  has  day,  night 
and  Saturday  classes   for  a  school  term  of  nine  months.      During 
the  summer  there   is  a  six  weeks  course  offered  at  the  tuition 
rate  of  $10.00  for  the  morning  or  afternoon  classes,   or  |17.P0 
for  full  day  courses.      Fees  for  the  day  school  range  from  #5.00 
to  tlS.BO  per  month,   according  to  the  number  of  half  days  at- 
tended  each  week.     Evening  classes  meet  three  times  a  week; 
tuition  is  #4.00  or  if,00  per  month.      The  Saturday  morning 
classes  are  $S«50  per  month.     The  school  offers  courses   in 
commercial  and   industrial  art  and  design;    "trains   interior 
decorators,  and  artisans   in  metal    (including  Jewelry),  leather, 
pottery,   basketry,  weaving  and  farnlture  making." 

The  California  School  for  Private  Secretaries  has,  besides 
the  regular  day  school,   evening  school  classes  whioh  meet  on 
Monday,   V/ednesday  and  Friday  from  7:30  to  9:30  P.    M,      The 
tuition  for  the  day  school   is  #16 .00  per  month,   flSO.OO  for 
nine  months.      The  evening  school  tuition  is  $8.00  per  month, 
or  121,00  for  three  months.      At  the   evening  sessions   instruc- 
tion is  offered  in  the  following  subjects:  Acoountlng,   cost 
accounting,    stenography,   typewriting,   business  English,   bus- 
iness administration. 
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fhe  Standard  Schools,    of  which  there  are  two  located  In 
Berkeley,    offer  secretarial,   oorracercial  and  phorthand  oourses. 
Thruout  the  year  classes  meet  on  !i?onday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
from  7:00  to  9:00  P.    11»      The  tuition  for  the  evening  classes 
is  $6.00  per  month,   $30.00  for  sir  months,   end  #60.00  for 
twalTe  months.     The  regular  diploma  is  granted  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  coarse.      At  the  night  sessions  the  regular  short- 
hand and   commercial  courses  of  study  are  offered,  and  during 
part   of  the  year,   the  secretarial  course, 

The  International  Oorreepondenoe  Schools  have  a  represen- 
tative In  charge  of  a  Berkeley  office.      The  fact   of  the  existence 

of  the  Berkeley  office  In  proximity  to  «the  Oakland  branch  Is 
proof  that  the  I.  C.  S.  draws  a  large  clientele  In  Berkeley. 
The  distinctive  features  of  their  system  are  advert ieea   as: 

1.  Courses  of  Instruction  for  particular  oooupations. 

2.  Textbooks  prepared  for  each  course. 

3.  Thorough  examination  and  correction  of  the  written 

work  of  students  and  clear  explanation  of  all 
difficulties  met   by  students. 
The  fees  differ  with  the  oourseB  offered.     All  instruction 
papers  and  textbooks  are  Issued  by  the  school. 


CHAI>TEE  IV. 
SUGGESTIONS  FOB  AS   EFFECTIVE 
EVENING  SCHOOL  PRHGHAM 

The  review  of  the  various  facilities  for  public  education 
in  the  city  of  Berkeley  demonstrates  that  the  public  evening 
schools  are  duplicating  the  courses  offered,  and  in  many  cases 
similar  classes  in  the  different  buildings  are  so  small  that 
they  should  be  combined  under  the  direction  of  one  teacher. 
This  would  effect  a  saving  of  school  funds  nnd  allow  the  estab- 
lishment of  other  courses.  That  there  is  a  demand  for  a  variety 
of  Fubjeots  18  shown  in  the  list  of  courses  in  which  Berkeley 
residents  are  registered  at  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Technical 
Evening  High  School. 

Working  on  the  foundation  of  facts  derror.st rated  in  Chapter 
II  that  Berkeley  has  a  varied  population  v/hioh  has  not  profited 
by  the  usual  type  of  secondary  education,  and  since  the  needs 
of  the  majority  of  the  citizene  of  Berkeley  are  not  being  met 
by  the  public  education  being  offered  to-day,  we  recommend 
that  there  be  a  further  development  of  evening  schools  in 
Berkeley. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  offer  suggestions 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  evening  school  system.  A  list 
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of  suggestions  Is  given  below  as  a  preliminary  survey  of  the 
whole  scheme.  More  detailed  discussions  will  follow.  These 
suggestions  are: 

The  city  superintendent  should  appoint  a  director  who  will 
be  the  responsible  administrative  and  co-ordinating  head  of 
the  general  work  of  the  entire  evening  school  program.   Such 
director  should  be  a  school  official  who  is  working  in  clo8# 
oo-operatlon  with  the  city  superintendent  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  school  affairs. 

An  advisory  committee  should  be  established  to  confer 
with  the  director  on  such  matters  as  class  organization, 
content  of  courses,  etc.,  and  to  lend  support  in  carrying 
over  to  the  general  public  the  plans  of  the  director.   Such 
oommittee  should  be  composed  of  one  or  two  representatives 
from  the  following  fields:  industry,  labor  organizations, 
foreign  clubs,  schools,  and  a  club  organization,  such  ae  the 
Parent-Teachers*  Association.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
the  appointment  to  this  committee  of  an  authority  on  vocational 
education,  if  such  person's  services  be  available. 

A  committee  on  relations  between  the  day  school  and  evening 
school  should  be  established  to  insure  effective  oo-operatiou 
between  the  two  schemes  of  education.   The  evening  echool  di- 
rector should  be  a  member  ox-officlo.   Such  matters  as  the  use 
of  rooms,  equipment,  materials,  and  the  adjuetmont  of  credit 
will  be  discussed  by  this  committee. 
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The  position  of  vocational  counselor  should  be  estab- 
lished.  Suoh  counselor  could  also  act  in  sinpilar  capacity 
for  the  day  schools,  serve  as  an  educational  advisor  for  the 
evening  school  pupils,  be  the  attendance  officer  for  both 
eystems,  and  have  charge  of  the  granting  of  all  age  and  school- 
ing certificates  and  permits  to  work. 

A  director  of  Aznericanization  work  should  be  appointed 
to  supervise  all  classes  in  citizenship,  the  teaching  of 
English  to  foreigners,  and  all  classes  which  aim  to  acquaint 
the  foreigner  with  our  American  customs  and  standards.  This 
director  should  work  in  co-operation  with  the  courts  having 
charge  of  the  naturalization  of  foreigners,  and  with  the 
State  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Housing,  and  with  any 
local  organization  interested  in  Americanization  work. 

There  should  be  a  centralization  of  classes  at  one  large, 
well  equipped,  centrally  located  school  building.   This  does 
not  mean  that  all  classes  roust  be  held  at  ono  school  plant, 
but  that  the  major  amount  of  work  will  be  given  at  one  build- 
ing, and  that  all  classes  held  elsewhere,-  in  other  school 
buildings,  in  factories,  or  at  other  places  -  should  be  con- 
sidered as  branches  of  the  central  school. 

The  •vening  school  work  should  be  considered  Just  as  in- 
tegral a  part  of  the  educational  program  of  the  city  as  the 
work  of  the  regular  day  school,   A  recognition  of  this  fact 
will  Bean  that  if  the  central  plant  is  to  be  the  proposed  new 
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high  school  building,  this  new  building  will  be  constructed 
to  be  at  capacity  utility  for  the  evening  school  teaching 
force  and  pupils.  Duplicate  storerooms,  cupboards,  lookers, 
etc. ,  will  be  provided  to  insure  convenience  in  the  double 
use  of  the  building.   The  evening  school  director  will  estab- 
lish himself  in  an  office  at  this  building,  which  will  be  the 
general  administrative  and  business  headquarters  for  the  entire 
•vening  school  system. 

Because  of  the  unusual  problems  in  evening  school  work, 
the  director  will  need  to  carry  out  a  very  close,  systematic 
supervision  of  all  class  work.   The  consideration  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  course  of  study,  the  proper  choice  of  text-books, 
and  the  methods  of  teaching  which  will  appeal  to  the  maturity 
of  the  pupils,  will  be  numbered  among  the  problems.' 

▲  system  of  record  cards  which  contain  information  about 
the  pupils  and  teachers  will  be  of  excellent  use  in  checking 
up  the  actual  results  of  the  system.   The  pupils*  registration 
card  might  contain  suoh  data  as:  age,  nativity,  record  of  par- 
ents, home  address,  schooling,  literacy,  knowledge  of  English, 
employment,  and  address  of  place  of  employment.   The  record 
of  pupils*  attendance  will  contain  both  the  class  record  and 
attendance  officers*  report  of  services.   The  vocational  and 
educational  advisor *s  record  of  the  pupil  should  be  kept  here 
for  ready  reference. 

Because  of  the  particular  qualifications  necessary  to 
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insure  suooessful  evening  eohool  teaching,  a  record  should  !>• 
kept  of  the  instructors'  qualifications  for  this  type  of  teach- 
ing. ]^5any  very  successful  day  veachers  are  entirely  unfitted 
for  suooes&ful  instruction  of  adults.   Such  points  as  special 
training,  personality,  experience  with  teaching  adults,  and 
amount  of  activities  in  which  the  individual  is  engiaged,  are 
Boma  of  the  records  which  should  be  kept  as  well  as  the  record 
of  the  outline  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  olasB  attendance. 

The  evening  school  attendance  will  depend  not  only  upon 
the  oourses  offered  but  also  upon  the  instructor's  enthusiasm, 
dlBpoBition  and  ejuoi't,'^'^   at^  veil  at:  his  training  and  experience. 
The   teacher  muot  be  sympathetic  in  comprehending  the  needs  of 
the  evening  school  pupil,   3Jhe  content  of  the  course  of  study 
must  be  carefully  graded  and  arranged  to  meet  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  pupils  that  they  may  have  some  tangible  en- 
couragement for  their  efforts.   The  methods  of  instruc- 
tion must  appeal  to  the  maturity  of  the  class,  and  the 
class  control  and  discipline  must  be  befitting  for  adults. 
The  amount  of individual  instruction  required  in  a  class 
will  determine  the  maximum  sizes  of  olessec.   But  in  order 
to  hold  the  position  a  teacher  should  be  required  to  keep 
the  average  attendance  above  a  determined  minimum  number. 
It  has  been  found  to  hp^   '^ood  practice  in  many  oasee  to  limit 
the  amount  of  teaching  to  be  done  by  evening  school  teachers, 
since  a  person  doing  full  day  work  is  usually  unable  to 
earry  a  heavy  evening  school  schedule  and  do  justice  to  both 
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clasees  of  work.   In  Passaio,  Now  Jersey,  evening  school 
teaohers  give  half  day  time;  for  Instance,  the  full  evening 
session  and  three  hours  in  either  the  morning  or  the  after- 
noon constitute  a  fall  day  of  teaching  and  reimmeration  is 
received  accordingly.   This  plan  does  not  include  those 
teachers  who  are  employed  during  the  regular  working  hours  in 
the  industries  and  in  business. 

There  Is  no  compulsory  attendance  law  to  Insure  evening 
school  attendance,  so  in  order  to  reach  the  public  with  the 
program,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enlist  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  all  organizations,-  civic,  industrial,  labor,  social 
and  religious  -  and  the  power  of  the  press,  both  native  and 
foreign.   As  many  mediums  should  be  used  in  advertising  as 
it  is  practical  to  employ.   Newspaper  support  will  help  to 
insure  success.   The  street  car  companies  will  doubtless 
donate  space  for  car  cards.   Olroular  letters  to  employers, 
employees,  and  organizations  will  gain  the  attention  of 
many.   Posters  in  conspicuous  places  and  bulletins  will  have 
their  effect.   The  movement  is  so  large  that  it  reiiuires 
more  than  one  method  and  more  than  one  force  to  carry  it  thru 
to  the  whole  community. 

The  lowest  age  limit  for  registration  pnd  attendance  at 
rrening  school  should  be  sixteen  years,  except  for  the  boys 
and  girls  who  have  obtained  permits  to  work.   These  young 
people  who  are  seeking  to  complete  the  grammar  school  course 
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should  have  the  services  of  an  experienced  school  teacher  who 
is  acquainted  with  Berkeley  standards. 

As  explained  in  the  preliminary  definition  of  the  term 
"evening  school",  classes  may  be  held  at  any  time  which  can 
be  conveniently  arranged.  The   afternoon  hours  from  three  to 
five  are  especially  good  for  courses  for  housewives.   Some  of 
the  afternoon  classes  in  home  economics  could  be  organized 
under  the  state  requirements  for  participation  in  federal 
funds  available  thru  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,   Similarly,  classes 
receiving  federal  and  state  aid  could  be  organissed  in  indus- 
trial or  agricultural  subjects. 

Wherever  practicable  the  term  course  should  be  divided 
into  a  sequence  of  short  unit  courses,  intensive  in  character, 
to  allow  something  tangible  for  the  student  who  has  a  limited 
amount  of  time  at  his  disposal  and  who  is  interested  in  obtain- 
ing but  certain  phases  of  the  general  course.   These  short  unit 
courses  with  Individual  titles  are  of  particular  value  in  the 
industrial  subjects.   They  arouse  the  Interest  of  the  worker 
and  make  It  appear  worthwhile  to  moke  the  effort  to  attend. 

The  public  sohools  should  provide  for  the  public  the  ser- 
vices of  a  person  trained  to  give  vooafcional  counsel,  for  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  society  that  each  indlviaual 
be  placed  in  the  occupation  where  he  will  make  the  most  of 
himself,  and  give  the  best  of  himself  to  the  productive  world. 
A  counselor  trained  for  that  particular  type  of  work  could 


divide  his  tlire  between  the  regular  day  eohool  and  the  evening 
school,  and  he  iclght  also  aot  as  attendance  officer  aad  have 
charge  of  the  Issuance  of  the  work  permits.  Since  the  State 
has  theoretically  a  guardianship  over  the  education  of  young 
people  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  close  vigilance  should  be 
kept  over  those  who  are  not  in  regular  school  attendance. 

Oae   of  the  most  important  fields  of  work  in  the  evening 
school  program  is  the  Americanization  work.  Because  of  the 
special  problems  which  are  involved  in  teaching  foreigners 
to  speak,  read  and  write  the  English  language  and  in  giving 
them  a  right  conception  of  the  ideals,  standards  and  customs 
of  our  nation,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  capable  supervisor 
to  carry  on  this  work.   This  supervisor  will  have  charge  of 
the  guidance  of  all  class  work  and  of  the  special  training 
required  of  the  teachers  under  him.   All  classss  must  be 
carefully  graded  or  grouped  so  that  the  members  can  profit 
from  class  work  and  gain  from  the  work  of  the  others. 

By  «  recent  act  of  the  legislature  any  district  is 
allowed  to  employ  out  of  its  district  funds  a  home  teacher 
for  oaoh  five  hundred  pupils.  This  homo  teacher  is  expected 
to  150  into  the  homes  to  instruct  the  women  in  better  stand- 
ards of  living,  of  home  life,  of  rearing  children,  and  in 
American  citisenship,  and  she  is  to  organize  community  classes 
for  teaching  such  subjects  as  dietetics,  making  of  clothing, 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  care  of  children,  citizenship  and  English. 
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Whether  or  not  Berkeley  makeB  use  of  the  services  of  a  home 
teaoher,  it  is  very  essential  that  olasses  be  organized  that 
?/ill  appeal  particularly  to  the  Immigrant  woman  and  assist  her 
in  aoquiring  the  American  oustoTss  and  language. 

Various  oommunlty  center  aotivities  will  keep  up  the 
interest  in  the  evening  school  work  and  draw  to  the  school 
those  who  are  unacquainted  rith  the  work.   Both  the  men  and 
the  wonjen  should  have  opportunities  of  physical  training  in 
regular  gynmasium  olasses  and  in  sports.   Goiumunity  dances 
oould  he  held  frequently.   Travel  talks,  lectures  on  live 
topics,  and  motion  picture  shows  will  not  only  he  entertain- 
ing but  instructive.   Various  orgenii^ations,  such  as  debating 
elub0»  glee  clubs,  literary  societies,  and  social  clubs  will 
hold  the  intere£:t  of  young  and  old  alike. 

The  reaction  of  irost  persons  to  the  «uggeGtion  of  charging 
a  SBiall  returnable  fee  for  registration  in  public  evening 
school  olasBes  is  verj  apt  to  be  that  such  a  charge  is  not  in 
aooordance  with  the  Ideals  of  a  free  public  education.   However, 
it  is  an  assured  fact  that  a  sli^Jit  fee  required  of  applicants 
at  registration,  which  amount  is  returned  after  a  certain  per 
cent  of  attendance,  v;ill  protect  the  city  from  the  expenditure 
of  quite  a  sum  of  money  for  unnecessary  enrollment.   Such 
a  plan  has  been  tried  in  Boston  since  1911.   A  payment  of  one 
dollar  was  required,  which  was  retui-ned  after  an  attendance  of 
two  thirds  of  the  term.   The  1912-1913  results  of  the  charging 
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of  the  fee  were  that  the  enrollment   in  evening  Indnstrlal  and 
trade  attendance  decreased  eleven  per  cent,  but  the  average 
attendance  Increased  thirty  per  cent.      It  would  require  state 
legislation  before  the  charging  of  a  fee  would  be  legal  in 
California.      The  advisability  of  euch  legislation  is  a  point 
which  the  city  of  Berkeley  should  consider  carefully. 

The  foregoing  outline  may  appear  to  some  to  be  an  elabor- 
ate and  costly  scheme.      But  any  plan  to  be  efficient  must  have 
an  organization  which  will  insure  its  success.     There  can  be 
no  haphazard  work  about  an  evening  school  program  If  results 
aure  to  be  obtained.      There   is  the  old  express  Ion:  "Education 
paya",  and  most  assuredly  it   is  the  education  of  the  masses, 
and   partioulnrly  of  those  v/ho  are  lacking  in  their  elementary 
education,   that  peys   on  a   far-reaching  basis.      It  hcts  been 
shown  that  the  earning  capacity  of  the  citizens  of  several 
of  our  states  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  school  systems  of  these  states.      For   earaicple.  Dr.    Oharles 
W.   Pabney,  who   investigated  thio  matter »   found  that   in  1898- 
1899,  iHasaaohasatts  spent  on  her  schools  $38.f)f>  per  pupil 
against   f4.62  per  pupil  spent   in  Tennessee.      But  Massachusetts 
showed  a  productive  capacity  of  $144. Oo  more  per  year  per  inhab- 
itant than  did  Tennessee,    and  ^90.00  a  year  more  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  United   States.    To  summarize:    Jfessaohusetts  put  about 
thirteen  millions  per  year  more  than  Tennessee  into  her  schools 
and   received  naarly  four  hundred  million  dollars  annually  in 
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Increased  earning  oapaolty,    in  large  laeasure  produoed  "by  the 
education  of  its  citizens.     But   ednoation  pays  not  only  in 
dollars  and   oents;    it  also  pays   in  better  oitissenship  and  in 
better  living. 

All  oomnninities  mast  awaken  to  the  realization  of  th# 
waste  of  nninioipal  resources   inTolved  in  keeping  the  school 
buildings  closed  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty- four  hours, 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  days  out   of  the  year, 
and   in  litniting  instruction  to  those  of  "school  age". 
In  conformity  to  the  ideals  of  a  great  democracy,   Berkeley 
iRust  realiise  the  vast  responeibillty  involved  in  oaking 
adequate  provision  for  the  beet  development   of  all  oitizons. 


APPMDIl 

A  partial  list  of  subjects  and  oourses  whloh  might  be  of- 
fered   in  evening  schools   is  herev/ith  appended. 

mdnstrial  oourses 

Automobile  repair  and  construction 

Baking 

Building  construction 

Carpentry 
Mill  room  work 
Bricklaying 
Building  foremen 
Cost  estimating 
Concrete  construction 
Specifications 

Drawing  and  design 

Building  construction  drafting 
Sheet  metal  drafting 
Interior  decorating 

Electricity  (general) 

Gas  manufacture 

Heat  treatment 

Maohlne  shop  subjects 

Plumbing 

Printing:  presswork  and  linotype  operation 

Radio  operator 

Sheet  Metal 

Slide  rule 

Steam  fitting 
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Industrial  courses   (Oontinued) 

f«legraphy  (Morse) 

telephony 

Welding 

Industrial  English 

"  applications  of  scienoe 

^  "  "     Baathematioa 

"  «  "     drawing 

Oommeroial  coursea 

Salesmanship 

Plsplay  and  trimming 

Oommeroial  art 

Show-oard  writing 
Lettering  and  sign  painting 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Business  English 

Letter  lErrltlng 

Bookkeeping  and  banking 

Oommeroial  end  oivil  l«w 

Secretarial  routine 

Arithmetic 

Spelling 

Penmanship 

Filing,  indexing  and  copying 


Office  appliances:  dictaphone,  multigraph,  mimeograph, 

telephone  switchboard,  Bu Trough's 
adding  and  listing,  oaloulating 
aad  bookkeeping  machines. 
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Hoag  EoonofflloB, 

Food  preparation,   preservation  and  eervioe 

Home  sewing:  making  and  repairing  of  clothes 

Killinery  for  women  and  children 

Home  laimdering 

Home  gardening 

Home  nursing 

Home  Inralid  cooking 

Housekeeping 

Study  of  fbhrioB 

Textile,  dress  and  millinery  designing 

House  planning 

Interior  and  furniture  designing 

Interior  decoration  and  famishing 

Hygiene  and  Banitatlon 

Household  chemistry 

Dietetics 

Home  economy  and  accounting 

Dr^   cleaning 


tAME  1 
Population     of    Berkeley 
1090  -  1918 


Tear  Wsabmr 


1890  .•••••••*•••«*«••• 5,101 

1900  ••• •«•••••• .•...   14,100 

1901 • 15,042 

1902 «•«*«••  13,801 

1903 *♦**..   18,047 

1904 20,007 

1905  •  c*********^** •••••«••••»••••• «   23,o78 

1906 26,283 

1907 38,117 

1908 36,963 

1909 38,354 

1910 40,434 

1911 42,359 

1912 « 45,100 

1913 50,000 

1914 55,000 

1915 • 60,000 

1916 ••••••«..   65,000 

1917 *•• •«• 67»e00 

19X8 69,000 


^ 


TABLE  II 
Population  of  Berkeley,  Oakland,  and  San  Franciaco. 
Showing  Bumber  and  Per  Cent  of  Increase 
1890  -  1910 


Census 

< 
BERKELEY                  ' 

>                                                • 

^             Oakland                   •         San  I'Vancisco 

• 

'     l^iraber 

%  Increase 

Ilumber  , 

%  Increase  {     Number  '. 

%  Inoreai 

1890 

.    5,101 

{     48,682 

\                          I   298,997  i 

s 

1900 

13,214 

:          159,0 

{      66,960 

37.5          :   342,782  i 

5         14.6 

1910 

: 40 ,434 

206.0 

!    150,174   ' 

:        124.3          :   416,912 

\         21.6 

lABLE  III 
Per  Cent  Engaged  In  Berkeley, 
San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento  and  Oaklejid 
in  the  Various  Occupations 


1910 


;bek}^:eley 

1            - 

.Average  of  fol- 
ilcTin^  cities 

•San  Jose. 

iLos  Angeles. 

[  Sacraniento 

',  Oakland 

Oocupat  i  on    '* 

!Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

[Per  Cent, 

Per  Cent 

For  Cent 

Jper  Cent 

Agriculture 

Extraction  of      ! 
]£inerals 

•  1.70 

{       J 

.82 

2.9 

\ 

.82 

:  4.8   ^ 
•5 

2.6    : 

:          i 

1.3 

;   2.1 
.7 

:    2.3 
I 

I            .9 

iilanufacturinf',  and 
Mechanical  Pursuits  ! 

5  27.32 

32.2 

I   30.8   . 

',       30.9 

:  33.7 

Transportation     J 

7.96 

11.5 

1          ! 

.   0.1   : 

9.9    : 

.  14.4 

12.5 

Trade            i 

!  18.52 

18.5 

19.1   : 

20.8    : 

17.2 

18.6 

Public  Service 

1.52  , 

1.5 

1.5   : 

1.4 

1.7    J 

1.6 

Professional  Service 

15.07  . 

8.S 

10.2   J 

8.7    : 

6.7 

7.6 

Domestic  and 
Personal  Service    ; 

14.13  ! 

15. 

17.5 

14.7 

14.4    : 

14.4 

Clerical  Occupations: 

12.29 

8.5 

6.0   : 

9.2    : 

8.9    J 

9*.  7 

TABLE  IV 
Somber  and  Per  Cent  of  Inhabitants* 
by^Sex»  Engaged  in  the  Various  Oooupations 
in  Berkeley 
1910 


Occupation 


li&lBB 


Hvmher 


Females 


Number 


% 


Total 


Number 


% 


Total  :   12,496 

2 

Agriculture         ;    272 

Extraction  of        : 
Minerals  :  4*132 

Uanufacturing  and    : 
Mechanical  Pursuits   :  4*001 

Transportation      :   1*226 

Trade  :  2 ,735 

Public  Service      :    244 

Professional  Service  I  1»482 

I 

Domestic  and        i 

Personal  Service     i  1*105 

I 

Clerical  Occupations  I  1*299 


100 
2. 


17 


1.05 

32.01 
9.61 

21.66 
1.95 

11.66 

8.84 
10.39 


3*658 

4 


413 

61 

256 

3 

954 

1277 
687 


100 
.1 

.02 

11.28 

1.66 

7.05 

.08 

26.08 

34.80 
18.78 


16,154 
276 

133 

4*414 
1,287 
2,993 
247 
2,436 

2,383 
1,986 


100 
1.70 

.82 

27.32 
7.96 

18.52 
1.52 

15.07 

14.13 
12.29 


67  0 


TABLE  V 
Per  Cent  by  Sex  Engaged  in  Berkeley, 
Los  Angeles,  &  Oakland,  in  Various  Occupations 

1910 


IfEdes 


Fecmales 


Occupations        -< 

1            ; — ^ 

!BERirRT£Y 

;  Los  Angeles ;  Oakland:  BERKELEY 

fLos  Angeles  :^^^~ 
t  land 

i                        I                t                  ' 

: 

Manufacturing  and 

1       • 
>       • 

Ifechanioal  Pursuits 

32 

34 

:   34 

11 

:     18 

:   20 

Trade            \ 

I         22  : 

23 

.   20 

7 

11 

.   11 

Professional  Servioei 

:    12 

8 

6 

26 

:     16 

15 

Clerical  Occupations 

!      10   " 

7 

7 

19 

15 

18 

trantportat  i  on 

5    10 

:     12 

1                   t 

:  15   :    1 

'            ,2 

\       Z 
t 

1 
Boniest io  and       i 

>       I 

«                • 
•                • 

Personal  Service 

9  J 

9    i 

5   10    J 

I       35 

35 

,     31 

TABLE  VI 
Persons  Engaged  In  Each  Specified  Occupation, 
Classified  by  Sex,  in  Berkeley. 
1910 


• 

.  Utiles 

.Fermles 

5  Total 

: 

;  34,354 

Total  over  10  years  of  age 

!  16 

,487 

:  17,867 

Total  ever  10  years  in 

\ 

•  16,ir»4 

oooupations 

i   12 

,496 

'.     3,658 

Agriculture 

272 

i 

!   276 

Garden  &  orchard 

laborers 

106 

:      1 

107 

Farmer 

49 

5    49 

Qardenersj  fruit 

p;ro\YerE 

1 

39 

:      3 

!    42 

Laborer 

I 

19 

:    19 

Fishermen 

1 

15 

:    15 

laninc: 

I 

132 

:      i 

:   133 

Uining  laborers 

59 

•    59 

Ittnlny  operators 

46 

I             1 

:    47 

Quarry  laborers 

17 

17 

IfEmufacturi/i^!;  and 

liechuiiioal  Pursuits 

•     1 

,001 

413 

.  4,414 

Carpenters 

692 

:      1 

693 

Building  laborers     s 

324  : 

5  : 

329 

Builders  &  contractors! 

307 

4  3 

311 

Paintors 

218  ! 

218 

Electricians         : 

213  : 

213 

Ifcichinists     .      i 

197  , 

197 

Manufacturers        i 

180  ! 

4  : 

184 

Dresaanakers          : 

177  : 

177 

Engineers (stationery)  : 

172  : 

172 

Manap:ers            : 

149  : 

3  : 

152 

Plumbers            j 

137  J 

137 

I   IlD.les 

'.Females 

:  Total 

Tailors 

:     99 

:     18 

:    117 

Compositors, typesetters     90 

:  ^    9 

:     99 

Apprentices 

J     76 

:     10 

:     86 

Bakers 

J     6C. 

:     3 

:     67 

Milliners 

»      1 

:     60 

:     61 

Blacksmiths 

1     59 

I     59 

Chenical  laborers 

:     55 

I     55 

Engineers  (mechanical) 

:     54 

I 

:     54 

Forvaeaa. 

:     46 

I     7 

I     53 

Shoffisakera 

3     49 

:     1 

:     50 

Plasterers 

:     48 

:     48 

Moulders  and  Founders 

:     46 

:     46 

Brick  masons 

:     34 

:     34 

Pi'essnon 

:     51 

:     31 

Je\'/elers 

i           22 

:     1 

:     23 

Cabinet  makers 

:    22 

:     22 

Iron  o;  steel  laborers 

:     20 

I 

:     20 

Hif^ianics 

:     29 

:     29 

Pattern  makers 

I           18 

:     18 

Severs 

:     3 

5     13 

:     16 

8«tti-8killed  operative 

B 

Lumber  and  furni- 

:    78  : 

3 

:     81 

ture  industry 

Food  industry 

:     34  - 

I            35 

:     69 

Iron  and  steel  : 

:     66   \ 

:     QG 

Chemical  industry 

I            35  i 

;    10 

:           45 

Printing  and 

Publishing 

;     25  : 

13 

;     38 

Textile 

:     12  ! 

21  I 

I     33 

Clay, glass, atone 

I            24  J 

;     24 

Clothing  Ind, 

:     10  3 

7  ; 

17 

Other  industries 

I           47  s 

4  : 

52 

iportation           ; 

1,226  i 

61  S 

1,287 

Water: 

Sailors         : 

96  : 

2  J 

98 

Captains        ; 

92  : 

92 

Longslvoreiaen     i 

44  : 

44 

1 
Road  and  street:      : 

Draymen         t 

186  : 

186 

Hostlers        : 

28  : 

28 

Chauffeurs       : 

18  : 

: 

18 

Proprietors  a\d  : 

I 

: 

Menagers        ] 

16  J 

1  : 

17 

/- 


t  llBJt«i     tF«aales  s  total 


Sallroad:                            i 

: 

1 

Laborers                     } 

200  : 

t       200 

Lomxsotive  imgineers 

39  : 

t         39 

ConAootca^aCistettsi)  t 

37  : 

t          37 

OC^eiftXfi                  t 

53  J 

t         33 

SwitobsMii                  t 

29  : 

:         29 

BraiQ«!i«i                   t 

27  : 

:         27 

IfOaaaotlve  flrcietiffli: 

23  : 

:         23 

Cimductors  (  street ) : 

• 

t 

« 
WffKPmm,  post&x,  tel^.t 

I            ' 

and  t^Xephcna:                   : 

Telephone  operators 

4  s 

49 

\         53 

MbH  ©orriers           i 

5i  : 

s         5X 

Telegraph  opcrniors 

30  : 

7 

:         37 

?«l©g.affGlcph,  line- 

sen                            I 

24  : 

f          24 

Express  assssoger  x 

&  ft^«  HrII  Clerkflt 

24  : 

:         ii4 

Other  tmnsportatlon       : 

J 

{ 

ptreuitex                           i 

Laborers  **               f 

75  : 

:         76 

Proprietors              t 

28  : 

:          28 

Inepeotore                 t 

18  : 

:         18 

ttmam 

2,735  : 

258: 
oOj 

\   3,01^ 

Betail  doslbsrs                  t 

8X3  : 

\       873 

SalooBMn 

639  : 

123: 

GG2 

Seal  sstats  AgfBtxtm 

282  : 

9: 

S91 

Clerks  in  stores 

200  : 

43: 

^;^i 

CoHMrclal  travelers       : 

179  : 

Is 

180 

Delivery  Lien                      s 

149  : 

i 

149 

Insuranos  af^szits               : 

142  : 

& 

147 

Bsnkars                               : 

141  i 

2: 

.       143 

Wholes&lersftlsiporters     : 

m  I 

m 

Proprietors,  ori'ioiala  : 

58  : 

3; 

61 

I^i^>Qrer6  in  yards  and     t 

"warehousea                           : 

31  I 

31 

Laborers  in  stores           : 

28  : 

4: 

32 

Bswsboys                              t 

25  s 

25 

n.ooanmlk«re ,  forenmi    t 

xa  i 

2i 

20 

Public  Service                             j 

244  I 

1 

5s 

247 

Watf^BOSB                                        s 

42  I 

t 

42 

FirsBSB 

35  I 

• 

• 

35 

Official 8, inapeotor a       : 

31   I 

1| 

32 

(city  &  county)          : 

I 

Iv 


Police 

Soldiers,  sailors,  etc. 

Professional  Service 

Teachers 

Civi i  ^mining  engineers 

La-wyers 

l£aslcians 

Professors  &  College 

Pi*8sident5 

Riyslciar.3 

Nurses 

Clergyroen 

Authors , editors ,reporters 

/jpchitects  J 

Artists  I 

Dentists  i 

Deai  f,n  or  s ,  draft  snen 

S«nii -pr  of  e  s  s  i  ona  1  s 

ChflPiists 

Other  professional  pur-; 

suits 
Phot  ogr apher  s 


Domestic  and  Personal  Service 

Servants 

Lnundri/  operative* 

Nurses (not  trained) 

Boardiiiii;  liouse  keepers 

Housekeepers 

"Waiters  t 

Barbers  i 

Janitors  i 

Cleaners  ,Charvfanien 

I»r-imderers  (honio) 

Laborers  (domestic) 

Laundry  owners 

Hotel  keepers 

Restaurant  Keepers 

Porters 

Bartenders 


I  2Jales 

26 
21 

1,482 


Clerical  Service 

Bookkeepers 

Clerks  (not  in  stores) 


1G8 

265 

178 

51 

loo 
116 
5 
S2 
72 
74 
27 
60 
63 
38 
57 

32 
25 

1,106 

491 
117 

5 
18 
19 
65 
82 
92 
40 

3 
30 
28 
18 
21 
24 
18 

1,299 

479 

569 


Females:  Total 
:    26 


954 

:    21 

:  2.436 

531 

:   699 

:   265 

:   178 

127 

:   178 

10 

:   148 

30 

:   146 

99 

:   104 

2 

:    94 

17 

:    89 

5 

:    79 

46 

:    73 

3 

:    63 

i          63 

33 

!     61 

2 

:    59 

20 

:    52 

8 

:    33 

1^277 

r  2,382 

788 

I 

I   1,279 

39 

156 

127 

;   132 

102 

120 

91  , 

110 

42 

108 

23 

105 

5  < 

97 

6  i 

46 

30  ; 

33 

2  : 

32 

1  : 

29 

10  : 

28 

6  : 

27 

24 

16 

i 

687  : 

! 

1,986 

200  J 
108  : 


679 

677 


stenographers 
Ag^its,  solicitors, 

collectors 
Messengers 


Males 


>s  :Females 

:  Total 

• 

39:    373  . 

:   412 

162:      4  ■ 

',       166 

50:     2  3 

52 

♦  Note I  15ie  above  list  includes  only  those 
occupational  groups  to  which  15  or 
persons  beltmged* 


♦* 


Sot  othervriee  specifiod- 


TABLE  VII 
Industrial  Status  of  Berkeley, 
Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco 
1918 


Population 
Capitol  Invested 
Yearly  Products 
Annual  Pay-roll 
Persons  Employed  : 


69,000 

21,000,000 

10,000,000 

3,500,000 

2,415 


600,000 


550,000 


23,202,853 
24,907 


41,319,646 
35,359 


a*  Fran  Berkeley  Chamber  of  Caranerce  Report. 

b*  From  California  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Report. 
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fiiBLE  IX 


Foreign  Born  Poprulation  by  Country  of  Birth 
in  Berkeley 


- 

1910 

•  Foreign 

Bom  Population 

1 

[   Total 

J  Population 

C^rt+4/M^a>   evii4  f}/^^^Y\■^■  ifi  aa 

J      HumbeV 

Per  aent 

.  Per  Cent 

Wortliwestem  Europe 

:  4,975  : 

1-67 

I 

:   12 

British  Isles 

>    t         < 

2,169 

:  25 

I     5 

England 

(1,094) 

:(12) 

I   (2) 

Ireland 

(695) 

:  (8) 

\          t   (I) 

Scotland 

(344) 

J  W 

'•     *) 

Wales        1 

(36)' 

:  (*) 

^  (^) 

Germany          i 

t        : 

1,231 

:  14 

:  S 

Scandinavia       i 

(        J 

►  1,112 

:  12 

:  2 

Sweden       i 

I                  : 

(626) 

:  (7) 

^  (1) 

Denmark      s 

\                   : 

(2630 

J  (5) 

I    (*) 

liorwuy      i\ 

t        : 

(220) 

:  (2) 

'>   (♦) 

France           ] 

t           ! 

(256) 

5   3 

i    ^♦^ 

Switzerland       \ 

(        ] 

158 

(  1 

!   * 

Ketherlanda       ] 

r   *              t 

28 

;      * 

* 

Belcrium          j 

t                 I 

20  . 

,      .^^ 

« 

Southern  and          t 

i                 1 

• 

I          i 

; 

Eastern  Europe      : 

1,383  : 

16  ' 

3  : 

Finland          : 

338  ' 

.      3  i 

I 

* 

Italy            ] 

329  : 

.      3  ' 

* 

Russia           ] 

224  ' 

.   2 

* 

Portugal          I 

I                   ] 

203  " 

5   2 

* 

Greece           i 

[        1 

117  : 

1   : 

* 

Austria          ; 

91  • 

1   , 

* 

Hungary          : 

34  : 

* 

* 

RounaiiAa,  Bulgaria  ; 

22  i 

*   ! 

* 

. Turkey           : 

14  : 

*   : 

sit 

Spain           : : 

11  : 

>ti   ; 

* 

AsU 

1,018  : 

11  : 

2  : 

Japan            j 

639   ! 

7  : 

1 

China            i 

325  J 

4  : 

* 

Sections  and  Countries  : 


Htcaber 


Per  Cent 


Per  G«nt 


1 

Turkey  j 

All  Other  Countries 

Merica  (outside  U.  S.) 
Canada  (British) 
Canada  (French  ) 
Mexico 
Central  and  South 

Merica 
Cuba,  West  Indies 

All  Other  Countries 


1,074 


192 


10 


918 
22 
75 

5S 

8 


X2 


10 


*  Less  than  one  per  cont. 


/  ' 


TABLE  X 
Illiteracy  in  Berkeley,  Oakland,  San  B'rancisco, 
San  Diee;o,  Sacrasir.nto,  and  Pasadena 
ISIO 


J     Total  Population 
J     over  lOyrs.  of  age 

t          ^ntive  White 
:       over  IQyrb.  of 

age 

:  Foreign-born  White 
:   over  lOyrs-   of  age 

I                     .'illiterate 

, 

[illiterate 

•JPnmi  1 R  t,i  cox. 

[ Illiterate 

t 

jNuiTiDer 

•  % 

^Nixmber 

:  fo 

jHiiKiber 

;  % 

Oakland             i 

• 

I   126,914     :   3,863: 

I 
1 5- 3 

'.     83,508     : 

1 

335  - 

:0.4- 

I   36,042 

: 3,000 

:t*S 

San  yrancisco; 

:   362,326     : 

7,697 

.2.1' 

i   218,383     : 

437  ' 

50.2' 

: 128,672     : 

:5,987 

U.7 

San  Diego 

'     34,300     : 

.    645: 

.1.6: 

26,126     : 

67 

.0.2 

:     7,131 

:     412 

:5.8 

BKRKELEY            \ 

!     34,354     " 

476: 

1.4: 

.     25,551     : 

18  : 

io.l- 

5     7,501 

:      394 

J  5.3 

Sacramento       \ 

38,973     ! 

554: 

1.4- 

27,476      : 

66  : 

;0.2 

:     8,748 

I      373 

:4.3 

Pasadena 

t                      < 
26,259     ; 

319: 

'1.2: 

21,102     : 

78  ' 

:0.3 

I     4,184 

!      159 

:3.8 

Average             ! 

>                      < 

1     •        : 

1.8. 

1 

.2: 

;5.4 

TABLE  XI 
Age  Groups  of  Native  and  Foreign  Bom  Living  in 
Berkeley:  1910 


Native  Born  Liales 


Per  Cent  :  Kuiaber 


Age     {^oupa 


Foreign  Born  liales 


HTomber 


Per  Cent 


100.00 
10.82 
9.10 
21.43 
41.32 
17.36 


14,508 
1,574 
1,311 
3,109 
5,995 
2,619 


..  Total 

. .  Under  5  yrs. 
..  5  to  9  yrs.. 
. .  10  to  19  yrs 
••  20  to  44  yrs 
..45  3rrs.  &  over. 


4933 

28 

47 

187 

1935 

1736 


100.00 

.56 

.95 

3,79 

39.22 

35.19 


Native  Born  Fenalea. 

;                                             .     Foreign  Born  Females 

A  ff ft         frf*miTJfl                            — _i_> 

Per  Cent     !     Number     ', 

*     Number     !     Per  Cent 

inD  nn         .   i «  m  c       . 

Trt+nl  -  -                        .        •        "3^71  fi              " 

100.00 

.43 

1.64 

5.92 

9.10 

8.17 

19.10 

1,531  ! 
1,375  : 
3,213       J 

,      7,324 

:     3,373       ; 

Under  5  yrs......:          16         j 

....  5  to  9  yrs. :          61 

....   10  to  19  vrs ...••:        220 

43.55         : 
20.00         ! 

....  20  to  44  yrs ;      1872         ; 

....   45  ^/Ts.   &  over...:      1547          ; 

50.38 
41.63 

TABLE  XII 
Age  Qroupo  of  Inhabitants  of  Berkeley, 
Pasadena,  Sacramento,  San  Diego,  San  Jose 

1910 


Cities 

;aii  AgMJ 

Per  Cent  ; Percent 
Under  byrsl     5-14 

'Percent, 

:  1&-24  : 

' Percent 

.  25-44 

> 

'Percent 
.  45-64 

;   Per  Cent 

\  65  &  Over 

BERKELEY 

I  40,434   : 

:               ! 
8.            :     -f^.?  ' 

>   20.0     ' 

34. 2 

18.2 

:       4.9 

l^sadena 

.   30,?.91   J 

6.7         :     13.6  ! 

16.1     i 

32.9 

•     22.1   - 

.        8.4 

Sacraoento 

:   44,696  t 

6.9         I     12.0  J 

19.1        3 

40,7     : 

17.0  ! 

[       4.2 

San  Diego 

.   39,578  : 

•                              i                             i 

6.8         :     13.4  :   17.0     ; 

3 

32.6      ! 

21.5  3 

7*8 

San  Jose         i 

28,946  t 

7.8         :      14.4  J 

18.2     : 

33.4     : 

19.3 

6.7 

TABLE  XIII 
Comparative  School  Age,  Attendance,  and  Fer   Cent  of 
Attendance  for  Berkeley  and  Total  Population 
of  California  Cities  of  25,000  or  more 

1910 


BEEKELKX" 


Age  Groups 


Total  Population  of  California 
Cities  of  25,000   * 


Kumber 


10,050 
2,241 

3,095 
2,228 
2,486 
5,336 


Kuiaber 
Attending 
School 


7,466 
1,833 
2,983 
1,641 
1,009 
4,816 


Per  Cent 
attending 
School 


Humber 


74.3 
81,7 

96  ,3 
73,6 
40.5 
90.3 


6-20  years 
(inclusive) 
:  6-9  yrs. 

X 10-14  yre. 


230,029 
54,083 
69,049 


15-17  yre.i  48,067 


18-20  yrs. 
I  6-14  yrs. 


58,830 


Humber 

Attending 

School 


145,722 
44,622 
64,535 
26,536 
10,030 


123,13?:   109,157 


Per  Cent 

Attending 

School 


63.3 
82.5 
93.4 
55.2 
17.0 
88.7 


♦  Cities  included:  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley, 
Pasadena,  Sacranento,  San  Diego,  and  San  Jose. 


TABLE  XrV 
Canparative  Sex  Distri"bution  of  Residents  of  Berkeley 
Ooklandf  and  Sem  Franoisoo 
1910 


• 

:            "«ple8                ' 

Fetnales 

Cities 

]  Tfimber  ;Per  Cent 

• 

\  Nunber  "Per  Cent 

BERiSLEY 

:      19,518:     48.3     ■ 

20,916   : 

51.7 

Oakland 

:      78,222:      52. 

71,952   : 

48. 

San  Francisco 

:  236,901:      56.1     : 

{180,011   : 

43.9 

RETURN    EDUCAT10N.PSYa^0lOG>^^ 

LOANTERiODTT2 

ALL  BOOKS  MAY  ^E  RECALL  .^    ^^^^^ 


PORM  NO.  DDIO 


BERKELEY,  CA  9 47 2U  (g. 


ih'^i^'^^    5^ 


LeVeque,  Norma  Ebolie 

Evening  School  Opportunities  for 
Berkeley 


